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Let’s Go Back 


This is a true story. We call it the history of Rochester. When you 
read history you are reading about things which really happened. 

Many important and exciting events take place in such a story 
which make it a tale of adventure, too. History, though, is not just a 
story of what has happened. It is a story of people—who they were, 
what they thought, and why they acted as they did. 

History is being made right now all over the world wherever there 
are people, and wherever things are being done. 

When we read stories of the past we see more clearly the things 
which are part of our world today. History helps us to understand, 
too, what we should try to do to make the world a good place for 
everyone. 

Did you ever stop to think that some day the year in which you are 
now living will seem to people a long time ago? Perhaps in the year 
2060 boys and girls will say, “Wouldn’t it he fun to go hack a hundred 
years and see how Rochester looked then?” 

Do you wonder, too, what it was like around here one hundred 
years ago? How do you think it looked even before that? 

The date at the bottom of the page may look strange to you. That 
really is a long time ago, isn’t it? Our story begins on that date. 

1450 
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ROCHESTER’S STORY 


PART ONE 


The Iroquois 












CHAPTER I 


In the Beginning 


A breeze stirred the curtain at the door 
of the longhouse. Inside, the Indians sat 
quietly looking at the story-teller. It was 
getting late. Would he tell them one more 
story? 

No one spoke. The wood fires on the 
earth floor danced with the little breeze from 
the doorway as everyone waited. 

The story-teller reached into his deer¬ 
skin hag and took out a small turtle shell. 
He looked at it a moment. Then he said, 
“Now I will tell you the story of how the 
world began.’* 

There was a little sound of pleasure all 
around. Then it was quiet once more as the 
story-teller told them the following tale. 

“Beyond the dome we call the sky there 
is another world. There, in the oldest of 
times, was a fair country. In that country 
lived the Great Chief of the Up-Above-World 
and his people. 

“This world floated like a great cloud 
and went where the Great Chief wished it to 
go. The crust of that world was not very 
thick. However, no one knew what was under 
the crust. 


“In the center of that world was a great 
tree with flowers and fruits. It was called the 
Tree of Life. All the people lived from the 
fruits of the tree and were happy. 

“Now the tree had a great blossom at its 
top which was filled with light. It lighted the 
world above, and wonderful perfume filled 
the air. The best perfume of all was like the 
smoke of tobacco. This was greatly loved by 
the Great Chief. 

“The roots of the tree were white and 
ran in four directions. Far through the earth 
they ran, holding the tree firm. Under this 
tree the Great Chief had his lodge. 

“Now the Great Chief hpd a dream. It 
told him to take as his wife a maiden who 
was very beautiful. So he did as the dream 
told him and was happy. 

“One day the wife made the Chief very 
angry and he was greatly upset. A dream told 
him to have the Tree of Life uprooted to 
punish his wife. The next day he told his 
wife about the dream. 

“It happened that the Chief called all 
his people together. They tried to uproot the 
tree, but could not. Then the Chief himself 
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The Tree of Life 


took hold of the tree. With a mighty effort 
he uprooted it, throwing it far away. As he 
did so he shook down fruits and leaves. 

“The opening made by the uprooted 
tree caused the light to shine through to the 
world below. In this way comes the light of 
the sun today. 

“When the Chief went into his lodge, 
his wife said she, too, must look into the 
hole. For a long time she sat looking until 
the Chief, in great anger, pushed her into 
the hole. 


“As he did this, she took hold of the 
earth at her side. Her fingers picked up all 
kinds of seeds that had fallen from the tree. 
In her right hand she held the leaves that 
smelled like burning tobacco. They grew 
from a root that had been broken off. 

“When the wife fell, she went far down 
out of sight. As she fell, she saw Fire Beast 
with fire coming from its head. As she passed 
him, he gave her a small pot, a corn mortar, 
a pestle, a bone, and an ear of corn. 




“Now, on the waters below, were many 
other creatures who knew that someone was 
coming to them. 

“They took council together and at once 
took up the task of making ready a place 
for her to live. 

“It was agreed that the ducks should fly 
up to meet her and carry her on their over¬ 
lapping wings. The Great Snapping Turtle 
from the under-world was to come up and 
make his broad back a resting place. It was 
done, and the woman came down upon the 
floating island. 

“Then the creatures tried to make a 
world for the woman. One by one they dove 
to get some earth from the bottom of the sea, 
but could not. At last the Muskrat managed 
to bring up a little wet earth from the bot¬ 
tom. This he placed on the turtle’s shell. 
Right away the earth grew, and as it grew so 
did the size of the turtle. 

“After a time the woman, called Sky 
Woman, began to walk around this earth. On 
it she placed the soil from the heaven world. 
Seeds she had brought dropped from her 
dress. Then grasses and all kinds of plants 
began to appear. 

“The root of the Tree of Life she 
planted in the soil. This too, began to grow. 
It formed a tree with all kinds of fruits and 
flowers. This tree grows in the middle of the 
world. 

“In time, a daughter was born to Sky 
Woman. Then she was happy, for she had 
someone to talk to. 

“Now after awhile the daughter mar¬ 
ried Ga'ha, the soft gentle wind, and had 
twin sons. One son was kind and helpful. He 
was called Good Mind. The other was ugly 
and cruel. His name was Evil Mind. 


Fire Beast with presents for Sky Woman 
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Sky Woman’s new world 


“At this time their mother died, and 
from her grave came these plants: corn, 
beans, squash, and tobacco. 

“Now when he was grown, Good Mind 
was helped to produce all useful plants and 
trees and animals. All good things come from 
Good Mind. 

“With a jealous feeling. Evil Mind tried 
to kill the good things his brother had made. 
But he could not. So instead he made thorns 
and poisonous plants and man-eating ani¬ 
mals. All things which are had for people 
come from Evil Mind. 

“After a time, Good Mind took clay and 
made it into small figures of men and women. 
He spoke to them and they sprang up and 
lived. 


“Then he said, ‘All this world I give to 
you. It is from me you have come.’ And he 
showed them how to hunt and fish and eat 
the fruits of the land. He told them that they 
should live together as friends and brothers, 
and that they should treat each other well. 

“Good Mind also told them that the 
smoke of tobacco was a good one to use 
whenever they spoke to him. These and 
many other things he told them. 

“Soon he disappeared from the sight of 
the men-being6 he had made. 

“Soon men-beings began to appear in 
greater numbers, and they covered the earth. 
From them we have come. Many things have 
happened since those days, so much that all 
can never be told.” 
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CHAPTER II 


The Tree of Peace 


The story you have just read has been 
told over and over again. Many Indian tribes 
had one like it to explain how the world 
began. Although each story was a little dif¬ 
ferent from the others, the main ideas were 
the same. The one given here is the way the 
Senecas told it. 

The Seneca Indians belonged to one 
large group of five tribes, or nations, called 
the League of the Iroquois. This great 
League, it is said, was formed in the year 
1450 or 1460. At that time, there w'ere many 
Indian trihes in New York State. 

The Indians have told us how they be¬ 
lieve the League was started. We have to 
depend for our information upon what they 
have said, as the Indians of those early days 
did not read or write. Therefore, they could 
not leave written records about their life at 
that lime. We know as much as we do about 
them because: 

1. Indians have passed information 
along down through the years. 

2. Scientists have studied, and still 
study, the things which Indians used. 


Here, then, is the way the Iroquois say 
the League began. In the years between 1450 
and 1460, there was much fighting between 
the Indian tribes in New York State. Hia¬ 
watha, a chief of the Onondaga Nation, 
thought that each tribe should make peace 
with the others. He wanted them to live as 
friends instead of enemies. To help bring this 
about, he went to visit a Mohawk Chief, 
called Dekanawi'da.* Dekanawida was the 
right person to see, because he had been 
thinking about this matter himself. He even 
had a plan ready to use. 

Together Hiawatha and Dekanawida 
met with the other tribes, in turn, to talk 
about forming a League. 

“The League will help all who join/' 
they said. “Members will not fight one an¬ 
other. They will help each other in times of 
danger. When they do not agree about some¬ 
thing, they will meet around the council fire 
and settle the matter without fighting." 

Finally, five tribes decided to join the 
League. Besides the Seneca, these trihes were 
the Cayuga, Onondaga, Oneida, and the 
Mohawk. 

* Also spelled “Deganawida.” 
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The Tree of Peace shelters the League of the 
Iroquois. 


In a special ceremony Dekanawida said, 
“I plant the Tree of the Great Peace. I plant 
it in the Onondaga nation, in the territory 
of you who are Firekeepers.” 

This meant that the idea of the tree 
stood for peace. The tree was the sign they 
would use to mean peace. 

“The roots of the tree,” Dekanawida 
told them, “go down to the back of the turtle, 
on which the earth rests. The branches of 
the tree stretch out to shelter all the tribes 
of the League.” Then he said, “We place in 
the top of the tree an Eagle who is able to 
see far off. He will watch to see that the 
people keep the peace.” 

After the League had been formed, the 
Iroquois called themselves “The People of 
the Longhouse.” This was a good name for 
two reasons: 

1. They lived in long houses. 

2. They thought of themselves all as 
members of one big family. 

Each tribe lived in a different section 
of the state, as the map shows. The Senecas 
lived in the western part around the Genesee 
River, known as the Genesee Country. Next 
to the lands of the Senecas were those of the 
Cayugas. Then came the Onondaga and the 
Oneida, with the Mohawk lands over in the 
eastern part of the state. 

The Senecas were the Keepers of the 
Western Door. This means they were the 
guards of the western part of New York 
State. The Mohawks were the Keepers of the 
Eastern Door, or the guards of the eastern 
part. 

The Cayugas and Oneidas were thought 
of as the younger brothers. 
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Where the Iroquois tribes lived in New York Stale 


The center of the state, where the 
Onondagas lived, was the meeting place of 
all the tribes. Here they held their councils 
when they had important matters to talk 
over and decide. 

Council meetings were always held 
around a fire. That is what Dekanawida 
meant when he said he would plant the Tree 
of the Great Peace in the territory of those 
who were Firekeepers. Whenever such coun¬ 
cils took place, tobacco was sprinkled on the 
fire first to please the good spirits. Then, as 
the Indians sat and smoked around the fire, 
they believed that good thoughts would come 
to them. 


Iroquois tribes were divided into groups 
called clans. The clans were named for ani¬ 
mals and birds. The most common clans were 
Bear, Turtle, Deer, Heron, Beaver, Wolf, 
Hawk, and Snipe. 

All families in the different clans who 
had the same clan name felt they were rela¬ 
tives. If a member of the Bear clan traveled 
to the town of another Iroquois tribe, he 
would stay with a family of the same clan. 
However, he would he welcome at any of 
the other clans’ houses as well. 

Women were very important in Iroquois 
life. They owned all the property. They also 
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helped to elect the leaders of their tribe. 
These leaders were called chiefs and sa¬ 
chems. You will read more about them later. 

It was not the custom for people of the 
same clan to marry one another. They had 
to marry someone from another clan. Chil¬ 
dren belonged to the same clan as their 
mother. Therefore, children were brought 
up mainly by their mother and her relatives. 

The Iroquois were proud of their tribes 
and their lands. They called themselves 
“Men of Men.” They did not roam around 
the country as many Indians in the United 
States did at that time. Instead, they lived in 
their own section year after year, because 
they had farms to look after. Therefore, land 
was very important to them. 



Iroquois clans: 1. Hawk; 2. Deer; 3. Heron; 
4. Wolf; 5. Turtle; 6. Snipe; 7. Bear; 8. Beaver 



CHAPTER III 


Trails of Long Ago 


New York State, in those long-ago years, 
looked very different from the way it looks 
today. Great forests covered the whole state 
for hundreds of miles. Wild animals roamed 
the forest paths. Here and there, in this wil¬ 
derness, streams, rivers, and lakes sparkled 
in the sunlight. It was very still except for 
the rushing waterfalls, the bird songs, and 
the voices of the woodland creatures. 

There were no cities, no highways, no 
streets, only “woods and Indian people.” 
This poem tells about it very well. 

Indian Children * 

Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play— 

All about our native land 
Where the shops and houses 6tand. 

And the trees were very tall. 

And there were no streets at all. 

Not a church and not a steeple— 

Only woods and Indian people. 

* From For Days and Days by Annette 
Wynne, copyright 1919, 1947 by Annette Wynne. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Only wigwams on the ground. 

And at night bears prowling around— 
What a different place today 
Where we live and work and play! 

Annette Wynne 

The Senecas, “Keepers of the Western 
Door,” traveled often to the spot where 
Rochester is now. They called it “Ga-sko- 
sa-go,” which means “at the falls.” They 
came to hunt and fish, and to guard two of 
the main entrances to their country. 

' One entrance was by way of Lake On¬ 
tario and the Genesee River. The other en¬ 
trance was Irondequoit Bay. 

“Irondequoit” is an Indian name. It 
means “where the bay meets the lake.” The 
Senecas loved this section. They knew every 
part of it well, because it was a wonderful 
place to hunt and fish. 

Irondequoit Bay led into Irondequoit 
Creek to a place in Ellison Park which we 
call Indian Landing. This is just the right 
name for it, because it was at this spot that 
Indian boating parties often landed. 
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Paddling through Irondequoit Bay 


In those days, the entrance from Lake 
Ontario into the bay was much wider. This 
made it possible for several boats to enter at 
one time. Irondequoit Creek, too, was wider 
and deeper than it is today. 

The Seneca trails followed both sides of 
the hay all the way from Lake Ontario to 
Indian Landing. From this spot pathways led 
to all parts of New York State. You can 
understand why this doorway to the lands of 
the Iroquois had to be watched 60 carefully. 

Trails starting here connected with 
those along both sides of the Genesee River. 


They also led to routes heading south to the 
Seneca villages. Still others running east and 
west joined Iroquois trails all through the 
state. 

There were two main east-west trails. 
One of them crossed the section where the 
Ridge Road is now. The other went across the 
state from Albany to Lake Erie. This trail 
ran through the Mohawk Valley which is 
near Albany. 

If you look at the map you will see this 
valley. You will see, too, many hills and 
mountains. Because the Mohawk Valley lies 
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between these hills and mountains it was 
much easier to use this trail than any other 
when traveling on foot. This section is known 
today as the “Mohawk Trail.” 

Because walking was the chief means of 
getting from one place to another, it was very 
important to find the shortest way. Not only 
did the Indians choose the shortest one, but 
the easiest as well. As a result, such fine trails 
were made all through our state that today 
our modern highways cover the same main 
routes. 


Many important trails came into the 
place where Rochester is now. Do you live 
near any of them? Some of the best known 
ran where these streets are today: 

Landing Road 
East Avenue 
Elmwood Avenue 
Mt. Hope Avenue 
Spring Street 
■Plymouth Avenue 
St. Paul Street 





Indian trail across the slate through the 
Mohawk Valley 
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CHAPTER IV 


How the Senecas Lived 


Homes 

A hoot owl calls. 

And a cricket chirps 
Beside the door 
As darkness falls. 

Although the Senecas liked to come to 
Ga-sko-sa-go they did not want to live here. 
The land was marshy and wet, with great 
armies of mosquitoes ready to attack. 

The Seneca villages were in the hills a 
few miles to the south. Some villages were 
small, with only 20 houses or less. Some were 
large, with as many as 100 houses. One of 
the biggest was on Boughton Hill just a little 
south of Victor. It was called Gandagora. 
Another, Totiakton, stood near Rochester 
Junction, off the West Henrietta Road. 

The place for a village had been chosen 
carefully. It was: 

1. On a hill, if possible, to protect it 
from enemies. 

2. Near a spring for the water supply. 

3. Not too far from a river, or large 
stream, in order to travel by canoe. 


Each village had a high pointed wall or 
fence around it called a palisade. A little 
platform, with stones on it and containers 
for water, ran along the inside near the top. 
From this platform, Indian warriors could 
attack the enemy and put out the fires caused 
by fire arrows. 

Inside the palisade were the longhouses. 
Many families lived in each one. 

Do you know the size of your house? 
Do you know how long and high and wide 
it is? 

A longhouse was 30 to 200 feet long. It 
was 15 to 25 feet wide, and 15 to 20 feet 
high. Strong wood posts formed the frame¬ 
work of the house. The framework was cov¬ 
ered with wide strips of elm bark or bass¬ 
wood. Two doorways, one at each end, were 
covered with large animal skins. Over the 
front doorway hung the carved figure of an 
animal or a bird. This showed the clan to 
which the family belonged. There were no 
windows. Perhaps you think it was dark in¬ 
side. It was! 

Along the top of the roof, from front to 
hack, were large holes to let out the smoke 
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A Seneca village. Can you find the cornfield? 


from the fireplaces. When it rained or 
snowed, strips of hark or leather were pulled 
over the openings from the inside with a 
long pole. 

In a longhouse there was just one big 
room. Along the walls were bunk beds cov¬ 
ered with mats and animal skins. The spaces 
underneath held the personal belongings of 
each member of the family. Above the beds, 
on wide shelves, were stored extra animal 
skins, clothing, clay cooking pots, baskets, 
food, and many other things. 


Through the center of -the house were 
small fires set in the ground with stones 
around them. Here all the cooking was done. 
Each fire was shared by two families. A 
house might have as many as six fires. Now 
you can figure out the number of families 
who lived in a house like that. 

There was no furniture in a longhouse. 
People sat on the hunk beds or on mats on 
the ground. 



















Inside a longhouse 


Food 

Outside the palisade was the (arm land. 
Here the Indians raised several of the same 
kinds of foods we use today. 

Below is a list of things they grew. 

Which does your mother buy for you? 

corn (13 different kinds) 

beans 

squashes 

melons 

pumpkins 


The Senecas called the corn, beans, and 
squashes “The Three Sisters.” Farther on 
you will find the reason for this. 

In their fields were many sunflowers. 
Sunflower seeds were valuable because they 
held a useful oil. The oil was used in cook¬ 
ing, as a dye, and for medicine. 

In addition, tobacco plants furnished 
the Indians with all the tobacco they used. 

Many foods came from the forest. The 
forest was a real treasure house for the 
Senecas. Besides fish from the rivers and 
streams, it gave them: 
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1. meat—deer, bear, rabbit, squirrel, 
and raccoon. 

2. fowl—wild ducks, turkeys, and pas¬ 
senger pigeons. 

3. berries—wild cherries, blackberries, 
strawberries, currants, and oth^r 
kinds too. 

4. nuts—chestnuts, beechnuts, hickory 
nuts, butternuts, acorns, and others. 

5. maple sap to make maple syrup and 
maple sugar. 

6. plants for food and medicine. 

You can see that all these foods usually 
kept the Senecas well fed. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, things did not grow well or the winter 
was too long. Then life was very hard. 

Can you guess which food the Senecas 
thought was the most important? Stop and 
think a minute. It was something which they 
grew themselves. If you guessed “corn,” you 
were right. 

Corn could be used in many different 
ways. Some of it was eaten as soon as it was 
ripe. Most of it, though, was kept for winter 
months. The ears were tied together in long 
strings and hung inside the longhouse to dry. 
Do you know why? 

With dried corn the Indians made a 
great variety of things to eat. To do this they 
had to make corn meal. First, the kernels 
were scraped off the cob. Next, they were 
placed in the hollow end of a short log called 
a mortar. Then they were pounded with a 
special kind of wooden hammer, called a 
pestle . which ground them into corn meal. 

Another way to make corn meal was by 
using a stone mortar and pestle. To do it this 
way, the kernels were placed in the hollow 
of a small rock and ground into corn meal 
with a stone which fitted this hollow. 



Mortar and pestle 

Corn meal was used to make dozens of 
different dishes. It was made into corn cakes, 
soups, and puddings. It was combined with 
vegetables. When beans were cooked with 
the corn, or corn meal, it was called succo¬ 
tash. You have probably had this combina¬ 
tion, because it is one of our foods today. 

Even the husks of the corn were useful. 
Out of them the women made baskets, moc¬ 
casins, wonderful strong mats to sleep on, 
and many other things. Little dolls for the 
children were formed out of corn husks, too. 
Nothing was wasted. Everything was good for 
something. 

With no stores to help them out, the 
Indians had to plan carefully for the winter 
months. Meat was smoked to keep it as long 
as possible without spoiling. Vegetables were 
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stored in underground pits and covered with 
wide strips of bark. This kind of deep freeze 
came in handy during the long winter season. 



A Seneca wearing complete outfit—boy with 
breechcloth and leggings 


Clothing 

In the early days, between 1450 and 
1600, Indian clothing was made of deerskin. 
To make this clothing was a long, hard job. 
After a deer had been killed, its skin had to 
be tanned. This means taking off the hair, 
cleaning the skin, and making it soft enough 
to use. Then, of course, it was necessary to 
cut the deerskin to fit the person who would 
wear it, and last of all sew it together. When 


finished, it was decorated with beautiful de- 
signs. The designs stood for things which 
the Senecas saw in the world about them, 
such as trees, mountains, and lightning. 
Other forms connected with their religion 
and legends were pictured, too, as well as 
animals and people. The Tree of Life was 
shown in many different ways. 

To make the designs the women used 
moosehair or porcupine quills of different 
lengths. When they used moosehair the de¬ 
sign was embroidered on the material. 

All these decorations were in color. Do 
you know where the colors came from? The 
Indians had to make them. In order to do 
this, the women boiled the roots, stems, and 
leaves of certain plants. They also used seeds, 
berries, tree bark, and different kinds of 
earth or clay. These colors were soft and 
rather pale, but they made very pretty 
designs. 

In the summer the men wore very little 
clothing, usually only a breechcloth and moc¬ 
casins. When the weather grew colder they 
wore something like trousers, called leggings, 
and long deerskin shirts which came down to 
the knees. The leggings and shirts were 
fringed at the bottom. 

The men’s hats were very interesting. 
You would probably think it was fun to 
wear one. The hat was small and round, just 
a little larger than a beany. At the top was a 
socket, or spindle, with one or more feathers 
in it, which spun round and round in the 
breeze. Senecas never wore the large feather 
headdresses which some tribes used. 

Seneca women wore jackets and wrap¬ 
around skirts. Their leggings were shorter 
than a man’s. They were tied on a little be¬ 
low the knee and extended to the ankle. The 
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women did not wear hats. On their heads 
they wore something like a scarf. 

It was the custom for very small chil¬ 
dren not to wear clothes in summer. Older 
children dressed like their fathers and 
mothers. 

A haby did not need clothes. It was 
placed in a cradle board with a lining of 


soft leaves and moss. Strips of buckskin held 
the baby firm. At the top a wooden frame 
was fastened to the cradle board. When the 
weather was bad, a small animal skin was 
stretched over this frame to keep the rain or 
snow off the baby’s head. 

In the wintertime the Senecas dressed 
differently, even as we do. At that season 
everyone went around bundled up in furs. 



Complete outfit for woman and child 
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CHAPTER V 


At Work and Play 


The life of the Seneca was a busy one. 
Every season brought new tasks. Certain 
kinds of work were done only by the men; 
other kinds, only by the women. The chil¬ 
dren, although they had plenty of playtime, 
had to help their fathers and mothers when 
there was work to be done. 

The men did all the heavy work. They 
cut down trees, cleared the land for villages, 
built longhouses and canoes. They made 
mortars and pestles, snowshoes, war clubs, 
bows and arrows, and all their tools. They 
also carved the bowls and ladles used in eat¬ 
ing. And, of course, they hunted and fished. 

Perhaps you are wondering why hunt¬ 
ing is listed here as work. Some people think 
of it as good sport. To a Seneca, it was a 
serious and dangerous business. He never 
went hunting just for the fun of it. He 
hunted to supply food and clothing for the 
tribe, and he look only what he needed. 
Anything more than that he thought was 
wrong. 

Although the men worked hard, the 
women worked just as hard. Some people 
think they worked harder! The women 


tanned the animal skins, made and decorated 
the clothing, wove baskets and mats, made 
clay cooking pots, took care of the children, 
and cooked the food. In addition, they did 
all the farming. They planted the seeds, took 
care of the growing plants, and brought in 
the harvest when it was ready. Sometimes 
they helped the men put the hark strips on 
the longhouses too. 

Life in those years was not really easy 
for anyone. But the Senecas did not work 
all the time. What do you suppose they did 
for amusement? Of course, there were no 
books, movies, radios, or television sets then. 
There were no bicycles, automobiles, or air¬ 
planes. The Senecas did not need these things 
in order to be happy. 

There were other ways to have fun. The 
Senecas enjoyed singing, dancing, and story 
telling. In addition, the games they knew how 
to play provided fun for those who watched 
as well as for those who played. 

Just as you play different games at each 
season of the year, so did the Senecas. In the 
summer months the men and hoys played 
lacrosse. Any number of people could play 
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A lacrosse game 


in this game. Sometimes the different clans 
took opposite sides, or one village played 
another village. Then everybody turned out 
to watch. 

Lacrosse was a very fast, rough game 
between two teams using hall bats and a deer¬ 
skin ball. The players’ hall hats were sticks 
about 5 feet long with a curve at one end. 
In this curve was a long, narrow net-pocket 
to catch the ball. 

At each end of the lacrosse playing field 


were goal posts. One goal belonged to each 
team. The object of the game was to get the 
ball between the goal posts, as we do in 
football. 

This was not easy and required great 
skill. The ball had to be thrown, carried, and 
caught only with the ball hat. It was a rule 
of the game that the ball could not be 
touched by the player’s hand or foot. Any¬ 
one wanting to take part in this game had to 
have sharp eyes, a fast swing, and speedy 
feet. 
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A safety slogan of ours, “Stay alert, 
stay alive,” would have been a good one for 
this sport. As the players raced down the 
field swinging their ball bats, it was hard to 
keep from getting banged on the head. You 
can imagine what an exciting game this was 
to watch! 

Another popular pastime was the game 
of darts. There were two teams for this also. 
Each player had six wooden darts, or spears, 
about five feet long. A small hoop was rolled 
past one team at a time. As it went by, each 
player in turn tried to throw his spear 
through the hoop. If he was able to do this, 
his spear was put aside. After every player 
on the team had thrown his spear, the other 
team had its turn. The winning team was 
the one which got rid of all its spears first. 

During the winter the Senecas played a 
favorite game called snow snakes. The boys, 
especially, liked this game. Each player had 
a thin, hand-carved stick, 5 to 7 feet long. 
He threw this underhand along a smooth, 
deep path in the snow called a groove. The 
object of this game was to send the stick as 
far as possible. The team won whose snow 
snakes went the greatest distance. 

While the boys were busy at their games, 
the girls were having fun, too. They liked 
dolls and playing house just as much as girls 
do today. 

A little Seneca doll was made of corn 
husks, as you read earlier, and had no face. 
The Senecas believed that if a doll had a 
face, a spirit might come to live in it. Then, 
if the doll fell or met with an accident, the 
spirit might he harmed. 

Older girls played football and lacrosse. 
The girls, too, had to he fast runners and 
very skillful to play such hard, rough games. 



Cornliuak doll 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Senecas’ Religion 


Do you know what is meant by the word 
“religion”? Religion is what a person thinks 
and believes about God and the universe. 
It is the way he acts because of what he 
believes. 

Ever since the beginning, human beings 
everywhere have had some kind of religion. 
Each country has had its own beliefs, and 
also its own way of telling how the world 
began. You have already read the Seneca 
legend. 

As the Indians lived mostly out-of-doors, 
they had a better chance than we to know 
what it was like. They roamed the hills and 
valleys, and learned the secrets of the quiet 
forest. They explored the streams and lakes. 
They were glad for everything in nature 
which helped them. 

However, they found many things which 
did not. Sometimes severe storms damaged 
the growing crops and people did not have 
enough to eat. Sometimes sickness came to 
a whole village. 

The Senecas felt the power of all these 
things. 


“Everything has a spirit,” they said. 
“Some spirits are good, others are bad.” 

They believed in several important 
gods. First of all, came the Chief of the Sky 
World about whom you have read. Then 
there was Whirlwind, who ruled the strong 
winds that drove away disease. 

An Evil Spirit ruled too. He was the 
second twin of Sky Woman’s daughter. Do 
you remember his name? All the bad spirits 
were his helpers. 

Still another powerful god was The 
Thunderer, maker of rain, whose eyes 
flashed lightning. Thunder God hated all 
evil spirits. 

Later on, after the Senecas had heard 
the Christian belief about God, they changed 
their idea of Thunder God. They changed it 
to fit the Christian belief in one Great Spirit. 
In Seneca language he was called Haweni'o,* 
which means “He-great-voice.” Haweni'o, 
then, was the Seneca word for God. 

Although life was often hard for the 
Senecas, they knew how to feel happy inside. 
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Gathering maple sap. Notice the large jars in 
which the sap is boiled to make maple sugar. 


One way was to be thankful for all the good 
things they had. During the year there were 
many special events to be celebrated. 
Thanksgiving ceremonies were held for each 
one. These occasions were called festivals. 
To celebrate them, there were prayers, songs, 
dances, and games. Everyone enjoyed these 
happy times. 

Many of the Seneca songs and dances 
were to thank the good spirits for their help. 
In these ceremonies, too, the Senecas asked 
the spirits to keep on helping them. 

The six most important festivals were 
these—Maple, Planting, Strawberry, Green 
Corn, Harvest, and New Year’s. 


Maple Festival—This came on a day 
in late winter when it was time to make 
maple syrup and maple sugar. Everyone 
went into the forest to help with this big job. 
It was an important and exciting one, be¬ 
cause the Senecas were getting their year’s 
supply of sugar. 

At this celebration, the people met at 
noon in one large group to hear what their 
leaders had to say. When words like these 
were spoken everyone was very quiet. 

“Friends and Relatives:—The Sun, the 
ruler of the day, is high in its path; and we 
must hurry to do our duty. It is to perform 
this duty that we have come together. The 
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The Three Sisters 


season when the maple tree gives us its sweet 
waters has again returned. We are all thank¬ 
ful that it is so. 

“We, therefore, expect all of you to join 
in our general thanksgiving to the maple. We 
hope and expect that order and peace will 
prevail. Naho.*” 

After the speeches were over, a special 
dance, called Great Feather dance, was per¬ 
formed. It was said to be the most beautiful 
and graceful of all their dances. 

Planting Festival—This one came in 
the spring at seed-planting time. It lasted for 
one day, and it was very much like the Maple 
Festival. The leaders thanked the good 
spirits for the planting season and asked 
them to help make the seeds grow. 

Strawberry Festival—The Senecas 
called strawberries “the first fruit of the 
earth.” This festival day usually came in 
June when it was berry-picking time. 

Green Corn Festival—A joyous four- 
day celebration was held when the corn was 
ripe. The other vegetables, too, made this a 
season of feasting and plenty. 

The Senecas called corn, beans, and 
squashes by the one name “Our Life,” be¬ 
cause these vegetables were their most im¬ 
portant foods. Their other name, “The Three 
Sisters,” was given to them because the 
Indians thought that each plant was pro¬ 
tected by its own good spirit. They believed 
that these spirits lived happily together like 
sisters, just as the corn, beans, and squashes 
grew well together in one field. 

* Naho means “I have done." It is like the 
word “Amen.” 
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Cornhusk dance. The dancers’ masks are 
made of cornhusks. 


Harvest Festival—In the fall when the 
crops were brought in, another thanksgiving 
was held. Like the Green Corn Festival it 
was a four-day celebration. 

New Year’s Festival—This festival 
was the longest of all. It came in late January 
or in early February, and it lasted almost a 
week. It was held in honor of Good Mind 
whom they called Master of Life. You know 
why, don’t you? 

The purpose of this festival was to bring 
new strength to the Master of Life. He would 
then be better able to help the people. 


Each day was filled with a different kind 
of activity. First, old fires in the longhouse 
were put out and new ones started. Then 
came a long prayer to Good Mind. A fire 
ceremony followed to drive away the evil 
spirits which caused disease and death. 

Then, for the rest of the week, cere¬ 
monies, songs, dances, and other activities 
were carried out to strengthen the magic 
power of good spirits. When this festival had 
ended, everyone began to look forward to 
spring. 
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The False Face Society 

One way to get rid of the evil spirits 
which caused sickness was to ask the False 
Face Society for help. This was a secret 
society. Whenever the men who belonged to 
it went to see a sick person, they performed 
special dances. While they were doing this 
they wore false faces, or masks, to frighten 
away the evil spirits. 

The masks were strange and scary-look- 


ing. Each member of the society had carved 
his own out of a living tree. He believed that 
in this way the strength of the tree became 
part of the mask. He thought, too, that wear¬ 
ing the false face brought a good spirit to 
help him. 

You can see from all you have read that 
the Seneca’s religion was an important part 
of his life. You can see, too, that he had to 
learn many ways of pleasing good spirits and 
of driving out bad ones. 







Lessons and Learning 

You remember having read earlier that 
a person’s religion is shown in the way he 
thinks and acts. You have just been reading 
about some of the things the Senecas thought 
and believed. How did these ideas affect the 
way the Indians lived and the way they 
brought up their children? 

Well, for one thing, the Senecas had a 
strict set of rules which helped them to get 
along well together. Boys and girls learned 
that a person should be: 

1. brave 

2. truthful 

3. unselfish 

4. thankful for all good things 

5. loyal to friends 

6. kind to strangers 

7. careful to guard his freedom and the 
freedom of the tribe 

Children learned when they were small 
that everyone had to share with others and 
help others. This was true not only at home, 
but also in the whole village. The food raised 
in the fields belonged to all, because each 
family had helped to grow it. When food 
was scarce, each one shared and shared alike. 
Because there were no schools, the children 
had to find out about their world from their 
parents, grandparents, aunts, and uncles. 


Families took good care of their chil¬ 
dren and taught them to be well-behaved 
and obedient. Living as they did in a house 
full of relatives, they usually felt ashamed 
if they misbehaved. It was important for chil¬ 
dren to understand what they must do to be 
good citizens, because the happiness of the 
tribe depended upon it. Perhaps, too, some 
day they would be given the name of a 
famous Iroquois leader. 

Do you like your name? Or would you 
like it better if your name were Little Turtle, 
Floating Canoe, or Hanging Flower? The 
Indians liked to give names like these to their 
children, but they were not chosen in the 
same way as yours. Probably, your mother 
and father together decided on a name for 
you. It was different with a Seneca Indian 
baby. 

Soon after the baby had been born, the 
mother would ask a woman, called the 
“Matron of the Names,” or the chief of her 
clan for a list of names. Each clan had its 
own list. It had one group of names for chil¬ 
dren and another for grown-ups. 

If the name which the mother chose 
was not being used by some other child, it 
could be given to her baby. 

When Seneca boys and girls reached 
the age of sixteen, a new grown-up name was 
given to them by either their mother, her 
relatives, or the chief. It was not the custom 
for the father to help decide upon a name. 
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CHAPTER VII 


How the Senecas Were Governed 


One of the tilings which made the 
League of the Iroquois unusual was its form 
of government. In some ways it was very 
much like our United Nations Organization. 
For many years it kept the Iroquois strong 
and united, and its leaders were brave and 
wise. Boys and girls heard about them often. 
You read earlier that these leaders were the 
chiefs and sachems. 

A chief was elected to his office. He was 
a person who had shown great courage and 
skill as a warrior. Usually, he had performed 
some important service for his tribe. How¬ 
ever, the position of a chief was never as 
great as that of a sachem. 

The sachems were men of much knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom, and they were highly re¬ 
spected. Once a sachem had been chosen, 
he kept his position as long as he lived unless 
he made some serious mistake. Then some¬ 
one else took his place. 

There were fifty sachems in all, chosen 
from the five tribes. It was this group of men 
who had the power of making the final deci¬ 
sions in matters which concerned all the 
tribes. These matters were discussed in the 
Central Council at Onondaga. 


This Council was open to everyone who 
wanted to attend. Sometimes, hundreds of 
people went to Onondaga to hear the things 
that were said. 

The sachems listened to all the discus¬ 
sions. They talked over the important points 
which had been made. Then, they gave their 
decision. 

In order to reach a decision, all fifty 
sachems had to agree. If they could not, the 
matter was dropped. 

The Iroquois thought this was a fair 
way to work things out, and it made them a 
powerful nation. 


Wampum 

In order to have a record of all the im¬ 
portant events which took place from time 
to time, the Iroquois used wampum. Do you 
know what that was? 

Wampum was small beads made of 
purple and white shells. They were used to 
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make long strings and belts. What the Indian 
wanted to say about these important events 
was told by the way he arranged the beads. 
The heads were woven to form pictures. The 
whole thing was very much like a code. Only 
the men who were trained to read the pic¬ 
tures could tell the people what they were 
ahout. 

Wampum was used for many different 
purposes. It told ahout ceremonies, decisions, 
treaties, and other important matters. 

When a baby was horn or when some¬ 
one died, wampum told ahout it. When the 
sachems decided to wage war or to make a 
treaty of peace, the wampum belt carried the 
story. When a message had to be sent from 
one tribe to another, again wampum was 
used. 

The Iroquois felt that wampum was one 
of the most valuable things they owned. You 
can understand why, can’t you? 


Wampum: 1. evergrowing tree; 2. condolence 
(shows sympathy) 



1 . 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Ways of Travel 
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How do you suppose the different tribes 
got word to one another when a council was 
to be held? They were far apart with no tele¬ 
phones, telegraph, radio, or other modern 
ways to give out information. 

Whenever it was necessary to send a 
message, someone had to carry it on foot. To 
do this, a special runner was chosen. Such a 
person could travel at great speed. A trained 
runner could cover a hundred miles a day! 

If the journey was to be very long, more 
than one runner was necessary. Ready at 
different points along the way were others 


who passed the message along until it 
reached the proper place. 

In this way it took about three days to 
carry a message from a Seneca village near 
Ga-sko-sa-go to Albany, a distance of about 
two hundred thirty miles. Do you know the 
quickest way of sending a message today, 
and how long it takes? 

A runner usually did not travel alone. A 
second runner went with him. What do you 
think was the reason for this? The two went 
quickly and quietly along the forest trails, 
one behind the other, without talking. Some- 
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times they continued their journey even at 
night, when their main guides were only the 
stars. 

Not only the trained runners, but the 
other men, too, could travel long distances 
from home. They took these journeys to 
reach their hunting grounds or to make war 
on a tribe outside the League. Sometimes, 
too, they traveled hundreds of miles just to 
trade with other Indians. They traded for 
moccasins, furs, baskets, war clubs, canoes, 
and anything else they wanted. 

Whenever the Senecas could do so, they 
traveled by canoe. As you can see by looking 
at the map, New York State has many lakes, 
rivers, and bays. Because of this fact, the 
Iroquois were able to travel by boat in almost 
any direction they wished. 

This kind of travel was very pleasant, 
and it was much easier than walking. How¬ 
ever, on some of their journeys, it was not 
always possible to make the whole trip by 


boat. At some points, the Indians had to take 
their canoes out of the water and carry them 
along the trail until they came to another 
river or lake. Such a trail was called a 
portage. 

Perhaps you would like to explore on 
the map one of these routes taken by the 
Senecas as they came through Ga-sko-sa-go 
from Lake Ontario to go south. Senecas com¬ 
ing by canoe from the lake often paddled 
through Irondequoit Bay to Indian Landing. 
Then they portaged along the Landing Road 
Trail to Elmwood Avenue. They continued 
along the Elmwood Avenue path until they 
came to the Genesee River. Here they were 
able to travel by canoe again. 

The Indians loved the country around 
the river. They called it “Gen-nis'-he-yo,” 
which meant “the beautiful valley.” For 
many, many years they were happy and con¬ 
tented here. But things do not stay forever 
just as they are, and for the Indians a big 
change was on the way. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Trouble Ahead 


One day, in the year 1609, there was 
great excitement in all the Iroquois villages. 
A messenger had brought news of a battle 
in the section guarded by the Mohawks. The 
battle had taken place at the southern end of 
the lake which today is called Lake Cham¬ 
plain. 

Here, the Adirondacks and Hurons, old 
enemies of the Iroquois, had attacked the 
Mohawks and defeated them. But when the 
runner told why the Mohawks had lost, the 
people were even more astonished. 

Fighting with the enemy were white 
men! The white men did not use bows and 
arrows. Instead, they had a strange and ter¬ 
rible kind of weapon which quickly and 
easily killed several Mohawks. Every village 
buzzed with excitement. 

The white man who was the leader in 
this battle was a Frenchman by the name of 
Champlain. The Iroquois never forgot this 
event. They never forgot that the French 
had been on the side of their old enemies, the 
Adirondacks and the Hurons. 

Now things began to change. No longer 
did the territory of the Iroquois belong to 


them alone. More and more white people 
began to come here from Europe to live and 
to claim the land for their own country. 

In 1615, Dutch people settled in a place 
they called Orange, where the city of Albany 
is now. The Dutch were friendly with the 
Indians, and they began to trade with one 
another. 

The Dutch were anxious to have the 
valuable furs which the Indians could get 
for them. These skins came from such ani¬ 
mals as the beaver, otter, marten, and mink. 
Beaver was the favorite, as at that time it 
was the most popular fur in Europe. Because 
of this, it could be sold at a good price. The 
Dutch hoped to make a great deal of money 
from the sale of these furs. To get them, they 
offered the Indians other things in return; 
such as. knives, guns, beads, tools, kettles, 
and cloth. 

Once the Indians had guns of their own, 
it did not take them long to learn how to use 
them. Then they began to conquer the Indian 
tribes outside the League, not only in this 
state, hut also in others. The League became 
stronger than ever. 
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In the meantime, the French were try¬ 
ing to win the friendship of the Iroquois. 
They, too, wanted to have both the land and 
the fine furs which they could get only from 
the Indians. They tried in many different 
ways to bring this about, but were not always 
successful. Here and there, some tribes were 
willing to trade; but in general, the French 
did not have an easy time of it. 

While all this was going on, brave 
French priests, called Jesuits, had come to 


live among the Iroquois. The Jesuits risked 
their lives many times. They went through 
great hardships to bring the Christian belief 
about God to the different tribes. They were 
the first white people to really live in the 
Longhouse of the Iroquois. 

The Jesuits kept a daily record, called 
a diary, of the things which happened each 
day. From these diaries we have learned 
much about the Senecas and the events of 
that time. 











The Visit of La Salle 

In 1669, a daring young French ex¬ 
plorer, Robert La Salle, came to the western 
door of the Longhouse. With him were 
twenty-one men, including two French 
priests and some friendly Iroquois guides. 

This company of men, in nine canoes, 
came along Lake Ontario and turned into 
Irondequoit Bay. Without trouble of any 
kind they reached Indian Landing. Here 
they were met by a group of Senecas. 

The Senecas had presents for La Salle 
and his friends. They gave them corn, ber¬ 
ries, and squash. 

La Salle had presents to give, too. He 
gave the Senecas knives, glass beads, hatch¬ 
ets, and other things that the Indians liked. 

That night a large band of Indians came 
to the landing. “Please come to our village 
tomorrow,’ 7 they said to La Salle. “Our chiefs 
are waiting to meet you around the council 
fire.” 

When the time came, La Salle, with nine 
of his men, went to the village of Gandagora. 
Here the Senecas asked him why he had 
come to their country. 

“I want to reach the Ohio River,” La 
Salle told them. “You know your country 


well. You know the best route. Will you let 
one of your guides show us the way?” 

The Senecas were very polite, but they 
did not give him an answer right away. For 
many days La Salle and his men waited at 
Gandagora while the matter w r as discussed. 
They were treated well and given more 
gifts. 

Finally the Senecas told La Salle that 
he should not try to reach the Ohio through 
their lands. They said it would be a hard 
journey, and enemy tribes might attack him. 
Instead, La Salle should go by way of Lake 
Erie. 

At this point, an Indian guide offered to 
take him to the western end of Lake Ontario, 
where other guides could help them. 

After spending eight days in the village 
with the Senecas, La Salle and his party re¬ 
turned to Indian Landing. Getting in their 
canoes, they paddled back into Lake Ontario. 
Then they headed west to continue their 
search for a good route to Ohio. 

Many people think there was another 
reason why the Senecas would not take La 
Salle through their lands. They believe the 
Senecas did not want to show their secret 
trails to outsiders. It would make it too easy 
for others to enter Indian Territory. 
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CHAPTER X 


War Years 


Time passed. And now, to make things 
even more complicated, men from still an¬ 
other country had come to New York State 
and set up trading posts. These men were 
the English whose forces had taken over the 
Dutch towns without too much trouble. Now 
there was real competition. Both the French 
and the English wanted to control the rich 
fur trade with the Indians, as well as the 
main waterways. Both groups tried to win 
the Iroquois to their side. As before, the 
French had more trouble because they did 
many things to make the Indians angry. To 
get even, the Iroquois formed fierce raiding 
parties which destroyed towns and trading 
posts. 

As time went on, the French govern¬ 
ment became very angry at these attacks of 
the Iroquois. Finally, in 1687, a French Com¬ 
mander by the name of De Nonville was sent 
to punish the Indians once and for all. 

De Nonville had an army of about 2,000 
French soldiers and 600 Indians. Since he 
did not have enough men and supplies to 
fight the whole League, he decided instead 
to defeat one of the strongest tribes. The one 
he picked was the Seneca. 


Runners from the Onondaga nation 
brought word to the Keepers of the Western 
Door that De Nonville was coming. Seneca 
scouts stood guard, closely watching Lake 
Ontario and the entrance into Irondequoit 
Bay. 

At last De Nonville’s war party was 
sighted. The Senecas hurried to their villages 
to get ready. 

De Nonville and his forces landed at the 
Bay entrance. On the east bank they built a 
fort with a stockade 10 feet high. Then 
De Nonville started out to destroy the Seneca 
villages. 

“This will be a hard job,” he said. “The 
Indians will probably try an ambush.” 

The word “ambush” means to attack by 
surprise from a hidden place. 

He was right. A terrible ambush and 
battle followed in the woods and swamp land 
near the place where Victor is today. The 
forest was filled with shots, yelling Indians, 
scattered troops, and falling men. 

Then suddenly it was over. The Senecas, 
seeing the great number of soldiers against 
them, dashed off. 
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De Nonville lands at the Bay. 


The next day De Nonville and his army 
went on to Gandagora. They found the vil¬ 
lage deserted, but they burned the houses 
and crops just the same. Then they went on 
to destroy three other villages, including 
Totiakton, which was also deserted. 

On the long march back to the Bay fort, 
De Nonville and his men had plenty to worry 
about. Where had the Senecas gone? Where 
were the warriors, and what were they doing 
now? Had they destroyed the fort? Would 
De Nonville and his army be cut off with no 
hope of escape? 

Almost two weeks from the time they 
had landed, De Nonville and his tired troops. 


many of them sick, arrived at the Bay. They 
saw no sign of the Senecas and were happy 
to see the fort still standing. 

Meanwhile, the strong Indian forces ap¬ 
peared which the Senecas had been expect¬ 
ing from the other tribes. As fast as possible, 
they hurried to the lake to attack their 
enemy. They were ready for a good fight this 
time, but what a disappointment they had! 
The Senecas and their allies reached the 
shore just in time to see the enemy boats 
disappearing in the distance. Nearby were 
the remains of the fort the French had 
burned before they left. 
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De Nonville and his troops were safe, 
but the French had made a costly mistake. 
The expedition had not destroyed the Seneca 
nation as it had planned. Besides this, it sent 
the Iroquois over to the side of the English. 
This made the forces against the French still 
stronger. In the end it meant defeat for the 
French. 

In the years which followed, one war 
after another was fought. The Iroquois 
fought in these wars, too, until at last the 
English won and the French were defeated. 

All these wars had greatly weakened the 
tribes of the Iroquois. When their friends, 
the English, asked them to help fight the 
American Colonies in the Revolutionary 
War, the Indians were not at all sure what 
answer they should give. 

The matter came up before the Council 
of Sachems. All the sachems except the 
Oneidas agreed to help the English. The 
Oneidas said it would not he wise to do this, 
and they voted against it. 

By this time, however, the Iroquois 
thought it was no longer necessary for all 
fifty sachems to agree. Finally, each tribe 
said it would decide for itself what to do. 


The Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and 
Mohawks took sides with the English and 
went out to make trouble for the Colo¬ 
nists. 

This they did only too well. They in¬ 
vaded town after town to destroy and kill. 
No one was safe, and everyone feared the 
fierce Iroquois. 

Something had to he done. Therefore, 
in 1779, General Sullivan was sent from the 
Colonies with a powerful army to attack the 
Indians and to destroy their towns. People 
thought it was the only way to stop the ter¬ 
rible Indian wars. 

In 1783, the American Colonies won 
the war with England for their independ¬ 
ence. A few years later, peace was made 
with all the Indian tribes. The new United 
States government, with George Washington 
as President, now had charge of all the lands 
of the Iroquois. From that time on the power 
of the League was ended. 

And what of Ga-sko-sa-go? All was quiet 
and peaceful now. But so much had hap¬ 
pened that it would never he the same as it 
had been. Who would be the next to come? 
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ROCHESTER’S STORY 


PART TWO 


Pioneer Days 


My City* 

My city was begun by pioneers. 

Halting their ox-carts by a river’s bend. 

Oh, snail-like ox-carts, slowly did they wend. 
With each a home upon its back! 

Margaret Root Garvin 


* Excerpt from “My City.” From Centennial History of Rochester, New York, Vol. I, The 
Rochester Historical Society Publication Fund Series, Vol. X. 







CHAPTER I 


An Important Treaty 


One summer day in 1788, an important 
council was held at Buffalo Creek where the 
city of Buffalo is now. Around the council 
fire were chiefs from the Seneca, Cayuga, 
Onondaga, and Mohawk tribes. Talking to 
the chiefs was a white man by the name of 
Oliver Phelps. With him were other white 
men. 

“We would like to buy some of your 
land,” Mr. Phelps said. He then told the 
chiefs how much he wanted. 

There was a long discussion. Large 
amounts of Iroquois land had already been 
sold to white men in other parts of New’ York 
State. Now the Senecas were facing the prob¬ 
lem of whether or not to sell. 

One of those present was Red Jacket, a 
famous Seneca chief. Red Jacket was un¬ 
happy over the fact that the Iroquois had 
been selling their territory. Often he had 
made statements like these. 

“We love this land. We know its hills 
and forests. We know its rivers and streams. 
For many years we lived here and worked 
hard. We were happy. 


“Then the white man came. He wished 
to trade with us. He wanted us to help him 
when he had battles to fight. These things we 
did, but we lost much by being his friends. 
We have had many troubles since he came to 
our shores. Why should we do now what the 
white man asks?” 

The Indians knew these things were 
true, but they were always willing to do what 
they thought best. After thinking over the 
matter for several days, the Senecas decided 
to sell the amount of land Mr. Phelps had 
asked for. It covered nearly 2,600,000 acres 
between the Genesee River and Lake Ge¬ 
neva, one of the Finger Lakes. 

“Will you also sell some of your land 
on the west side of the river?” Mr. Phelps 
asked the Senecas. 

The Indians were shocked. “No,” they 
answered, “we will not part with any land 
west of the river.” 

Then Mr. Phelps told them that a saw¬ 
mill and gristmill would be built there which 
they and new settlers could use. The sawmill 
would cut logs into hoards and the gristmill 
would grind grain into flour. 
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PHELPS AND GORHAM PURCHASE 
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The matter was discussed for awhile. 
At last the Senecas changed their minds. 
They agreed to sell a piece of land 12 miles 
wide and 24 miles long on the river’s west 
side. 


After this had been decided, a treaty 
was signed, which completed the sale of these 
great lands. A treaty is like a promise. It is 
a written statement to which both sides 
agree. 
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CHAPTER II 


Blazing the Trail 


The First Settlers 

Soon after the treaty had been signed at 
Buffalo Creek, people living in the eastern 
states became interested in the new territory. 
Many of them had been told about its beauty 
and rich soil by the soldiers of General Sul¬ 
livan’s army. Large sales of land were made 
in the Genesee Country. Some of the lots 
were sold to people who wanted to build 
homes and farms. 

When pioneers looked at Mr. Phelps's 
map to choose a place where they wanted to 
live, they did not buy lots at Ga-sko-sa-go. 

“We don't want to go there,” they said. 
“Who wants to live in a dense forest filled 
with swamps and mosquitoes? Besides, there 
aren’t any roads.” 

Instead, the first settlers made their 
homes in the country around Ga-sko-sa-go. 
Some lived in villages where Avon, Bloom¬ 
field, Batavia, and Buffalo are now. 

One day Mr. Phelps met a rough-and- 
ready trader named Ebenezer Allan. Every¬ 
one called him Indian Allan because he was 
a great friend of the Indians. 


“Allan, if I give you one hundred acres 
on the west bank of the river at the falls, 
will you build a sawmill and a gristmill 
there?” Mr. Phelps asked. 

“Yes, I'll do that,” said Indian Allan; 
and by 1789, his two mills stood in a little 
clearing in the wilderness, ready to help the 
Indians and pioneers. But for weeks at a 
time no one came because few people lived 
near enough to use the mills. Many settlers 
said, “There is no way we can get there. 
Perhaps some day a good road will be built 
to the falls.” 

At that time the nearest roads were 
many miles away. One which crossed the 
river at a bridge in Avon was 18 miles south 
of Rochester. Another road led from Canan¬ 
daigua to Pittsford, hut it did not go on to 
the falls. 

For two years Indian Allan lived part- 
time at the mills. Then he left one of his rela¬ 
tives in charge and moved away. At last he 
sold his property and went to Canada to 
live. 

Other men ran the mills from time to 
time when they arrived with loads of wheat 
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The journey on horseback 


or wanted logs cut, but otherwise the mills 
were idle. Finally, one day in the spring of 
1803, a flood carried the sawmill over the 
falls. 

Time passed. The high waters which 
had swept away Indian Allan’s sawmill 
quieted down. Meanwhile, the gristmill at 
the falls was deserted. A few Indians broke 
through the underbrush now and again to 
look at it, then went away. 


Bought—A Strip of 
Wilderness 

In the fall of 1803, three men made a 
long journey on horseback all the way from 
Maryland to Geneva, New York. These men 
were Colonel Nathaniel Rochester, Major 
Charles Carroll, and Colonel William Fitz- 
liugh. They visited Dansville and other vil- 
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lages where they owned property. They were 
especially interested in water power, as they 
were eager to find good locations for mills 
which they wanted to huild. 

When they reached Geneva, a land 
salesman hy the name of Mr. Johnston said, 
“If you want to find mill sites why not visit 

the Genesee Falls?” 

“That is a fine idea,” said Colonel 
Rochester and his friends. 

The distance was great, but the trav¬ 
elers did not mind that. They were used to 
long journeys on horseback. 


When they came to the Genesee River, 
they decided to cross at the ford which was 
near the present Court Street bridge. A ford 
is a place in the river where it is shallow 
enough to walk across. Once they were safely 
over, they made their way to the clearing 
where Indian Allan’s gristmill stood. 

What a sight met their eyes! The little 
clearing could hardly be found. The wilder¬ 
ness, pressing closer and closer, had covered 
the ground with creeping plants, thorns, and 
weeds. The house was deserted. The roof had 
fallen in and the door hung open. Wild vines 
covered the opening, and nearby a snake 
rattled its warning. 



The deserted sawmill 
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The three men pushed their way into 
the mill. Cobwebs covered the mill stones 
and broken-down machinery. The floor was 
falling apart, and porcupines had been gnaw¬ 
ing the bunks, window sills, and benches. 

All this did not worry the travelers. 

“This is just the place for good mills,” 
they said when they saw the falls. “There is 
plenty of water power to run them.” 

They decided to buy not only the small 
clearing, but also the whole Mill Lot of one 
hundred acres. The price was $17.50 an acre. 
Now you can figure out how much the Mill 
Lot cost. Do you know what it would be 
worth today? 

Later on, the Mill Lot was called the 
One-Hundred-Acre-Tract. 

As Colonel Rochester and his friends 
rode along, they found a few brave pioneers 
living not far from the river on the east side. 

“Some day this will all be a fine village,” 
said Colonel Rochester. 


Moving Day 

In 1810, Colonel Rochester and his 
family decided to move away from their 
home in Hagerstown, Maryland, and go to 
Dansville to live. This was a distance of about 
275 miles. How long do you think it took in 
those days to make a journey like that? 

One morning in May, the family was 
ready to start, along with several Negro serv¬ 
ants. At that time Negro people were held 
as slaves in Maryland, but Colonel Rochester 
had given his slaves their freedom. They 
were coming with him as his servants. 


Colonel Rochester, with four of his 
sons and two daughters, rode horseback. 
Mrs. Rochester, with three younger children, 
rode in a carriage. Three large covered 
wagons, each so heavy that it had to be pulled 
by four horses, followed with servants and 
baggage. 

All along the road were neighbors and 
friends who had come to say good-by. Every¬ 
one was sorry to see them go. 

Day after day the caravan pushed on 
through the wilderness. The roads were no 
more than bumpy trails with deep ruts here 
and there. It was rough going, but there were 
many interesting things to see. Sometimes a 
fox or a deer would flash across their path, 
and squirrels were everywhere. 

Pretty wild flowers gave a touch of color 
to the brown woods, and the sun made lovely 
patterns of light and shade. 

Finally the Rochester family reached 
Dansville. 

Now you can find out if your guess was 
right about the length of time such a trip 
took. 

The journey had taken a little more 
than three weeks! 

The family lived in Dansville for many 
years. Here Colonel Rochester built several 
mills. He did not come to the One-Hundred- 
Acre-Tract to live until 1818. 


Neighbors 

In the meantime, a scattered settlement 
had grown up on the east side of the river, 
across from the One-Hundred-Acre-Tract. 
All around it were many other little villages 
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Colonel Rochester’s caravan 


which are now part of our city. At that time, 
the distance between those places seemed 
greater than it does today because the villages 
of 1810 were hard to reach. They were all 
separated by forests and, in some places, hy 
the river. Roads, too, were poor, which made 
it difficult to get from one place to another. 

Six villages are listed below with their 
locations. Perhaps you live in or near one of 
them! 


On the east side of the Genesee River: 

Carthage ....along St. Paul Street 
at the lower falls, near 
the Veterans’ Memorial 
Bridge 

Dublin.south of Carthage along 

St. Paul Street to Central 
Avenue 
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On the west side of the Genesee River: 

Hanford’s 

Landing .. . halfway between Roches¬ 
ter and Charlotte 

Frankfort ...near Mill and Platt 
Streets 

Castle Town, .near the spot where 
Brooks Avenue and Gen¬ 
esee Street meet 

On Irondequoit Creek: 

Tryon Town.. Indian Landing 

As time went on, more and more people 
settled on the east side of the river. No one 
lived on the west side, on the One-Hundred- 
Acre-Tract. 

“We need a bridge here,” said many 
settlers. One man made fun of the idea. 

“If a bridge is built at the falls, only 
muskrats would use it,” he said. 

Most people disagreed with him. Ford¬ 
ing the river was never easy at any time, and 
when the water was high it was quite danger¬ 
ous. Then, too, as people continued to come, 
a bridge would be even more necessary. 

At last those who would have to pay for 
the bridge voted in favor of it, and work 
began. 


When Colonel Rochester heard about 
this, he came to the falls again. He noticed 
that many changes had taken place. New 
houses had gone up, especially in the vil¬ 
lages. Farms, with fields of grain, had ap¬ 
peared. It was easy to see that as time went 
on there would be more houses and more 
farms. This meant that good mills would be 
needed to cut boards and grind the grain. 

Colonel Rochester realized the impor¬ 
tance of the One-Hundred-Acre-Tract in all 
this. Its location near the river’s falls made 
it just the right place for mills, because the 
falls could furnish the power for them. 

The river was important in another 
way, also. Boats could come down the river 
a distance of 40 miles to the falls. Below the 
falls, goods could be shipped to Lake Ontario 
and Canada. 

“Now is the time to divide our land into 
lots,” he thought. “Then homes and mills 
will be built here. Some day this should be 
a prosperous village.” 

Colonel Rochester set to work at once. 
The lots were planned, and Enos Stone was 
put in charge of selling them. 

Mr. Stone bought the first lot. He paid 
$50.00 for it. Do you know how much such 
a lot would be worth now? 
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CHAPTER III 


First Family 


The first person to live in the new vil¬ 
lage was Hamlet Scrantom. He chose a small 
lot near the bridge on Buffalo Street, which 
is West Main Street today. It was called 
Buffalo Street because one end pointed to¬ 
ward Buffalo. 

Mr. Scrantom, his wife, and six children 
(four boys and two girls), left their village 
home in Constableville, New York, in April, 
1812. Two oxen pulled the covered wagon, 
and a horse which belonged to the children 
helped. 

It was a long, slow, hard journey. When 
the family reached Canandaigua they heard 
nothing but bad news. 

Here is what people said to them: 

“The country is filled with rattlesnakes. 
I wouldn't go there for anything.” 

“The bridge at the Falls isn’t finished, 
and it’s dangerous to ford the river 
when the water is so high. Just last week 
a man was carried over the falls ivhen 
he tried to cross.” 

“There are millions of mosquitoes!” 


"So many people have that terrible 
Genesee Fever. Aren’t you afraid you’ll 
get sick, too?” 

“That place will never amount to any¬ 
thing. It’s just a mudhole. Wait until 
you see it.” 

The Scrantoms were brave people. They 
went on just the same. On the ninth day they 
reached Stone’s Tavern, about four miles 
east of the Genesee River. Here they spent 
the night. 

The next day the family went on, but 
the forest and poor roads made it so hard to 
travel that it took hours to cover only a few 
miles. 

Toward the end of the day, they reached 
the hank of the Genesee River, near the 
place where the University of Rochester is 
now. 

“We will have to ferry across the river 
here,” Mr. Scrantom said. 

The children were pleased. That 
sounded like fun, and they watched with in¬ 
terest as everything was loaded on the boat. 
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The Scrantoms crossing the Genesee 


Too soon for them the trip across was 
over, and the family found themselves in 
Castle Town. Do you remember reading 
about this village earlier? 

The next day Mr. Scrantom and three 
of the boys went to the falls to see their new 
house. It stood where the Powers Building 
at the Four Corners is today. 

Mr. Scrantom had arranged to have it 
built for him, but to his disappointment it 
was not finished. It looked very lonely all by 
itself, and the Scrantoms saw nothing that 
looked like a village. Here is the way Edwin 
Scrantom, one of the sons, told about it later. 

“It was a wild and desert place. It was 
more. Not only was it a wilderness, but on 


both shores of the river, and running back 
from it a good distance, was a thick jungle in 
which wild beasts hid and many snakes 
crawled!” 

While the Scrantoms were building 
their house, they lived in a pioneer cabin on 
the east side which belonged to Enos Stone. 
Mr. Stone and his family had just moved 
into a new one. 

“How kind of Mr. Stone to let us use 
his cabin,” Mother said gratefully. 

“Yes, and I am glad to have a job,” said 
Father. “Enos has asked me to take charge of 
his new mill. It is a great help to have such 
a good neighbor.” 
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It was a hard life in many wayg, but the 
Scrantom boys didn’t mind. There was so 
much to see and do. It was fun to explore 
old Indian trails and the ruins of Indian 
Allan’s old mill. It was good sport to cross 
over the new bridge which was only partly 
finished. 

Most exciting of all, however, was to 
hunt for rattlesnakes. They were not hard 
to find. Rattlesnakes were everywhere. Set¬ 
tlers were not happy about having them 
around, especially under the beds, so the 
boys were kept busy getting rid of them. One 
day forty rattlesnakes were killed by one 
person alone! 


The boys liked this job because they 
wanted the snakes’ rattles. These they put 
on strings. When jiggled up and down they 
made a pleasant noise. At least the boys en¬ 
joyed it! It was hard to find a boy who did 
not own at least one string. Girls didn’t care 
for such things; but, as you know, boys al¬ 
ways like to collect treasures like these! 

There were flying squirrels and black 
squirrels in the forest, too. The flying squir¬ 
rels could not be tamed; but the black squir¬ 
rels, if captured when young, made fine 
pets! One well-trained black squirrel would 
entertain the children by holding a pipe in 
his mouth and a doll in his paws! 


The first Main Street bridge and the section where Exchange, Main, and State Streets are today 
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Here is a little rime children used to 

say: 

“The squirrel is a pretty bird; 

He has a bushy tail; 

He often steals his master s corn 
And eats it on a rail.” 

In July, the Scrantom family moved into 
a new cabin owned by another settler to wait 
until their own house was finished. This 
cabin was on the One-Hundred-Acre-Tract. 

There were many interesting sights and 
sounds at this spot. In the daytime, the 


Scrantoms could see the deer in the swamps. 
At night, above the roaring of the falls, they 
heard the lonely call of a hoot-owl and the 
sharp bark of a fox. Sometimes a wolf 
howled nearby. 

As the cabin had no door, this was all 
quite scary. Only two quilts covered the 
opening. But three fires burned outside 
through the night to keep the animals and 
mosquitoes away. 

A few weeks after the Scrantoms had 
moved, Mr. Scrantom wrote a letter to his 
father telling him ahout the young village. 

Here is part of his letter: 

“Honorable Father, 

“From the Falls of the Genesee I now 
address you. I have bought a lot in the vil¬ 
lage. A bridge is almost completed here 
which will cost $8,000,* and roads center 
here from all directions. 

“The village is laid out on the west side 
of the river, and my lot is second from the 
river near the end of the bridge. Just above 
the bridge are falls 12 feet high, giving the 
best water power for mills and all machinery. 

“The country is very pleasant and fer¬ 
tile. Farms are from five to fifteen dollars 
per acre. A post-office will soon be started 
here, ahout which I will inform you. I re¬ 
main, 

“Your affectionate son, 
“Hamlet Scrantom” 


* The final cost was nearly $12,000. 
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CHAPTER IV 


How the Pioneers Lived 



A pioneer cabin. Mr. Scrantom’s first house 
looked like this one. 
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Inside a pioneer cabin 


Homes 


know, were made of logs; and later, of 
boards which had been cut at the sawmill. 


The Scrantom family had to wait several 
months before they could move into a home 
of their own. Mr. Scrantom was so busy at 
the sawmill that the only chance he had to 
work on the house was during his spare time. 

In those early days, without modern 
tools and modern ways of building, it meant 
many hours of hard work to put up a house. 
It would have been harder still if neighbors 
had not helped each other. 

It was interesting for the first settlers to 
see more and more of the wilderness dis¬ 
appear as the land was cleared to make way 
for new houses. The earliest houses, as you 


A pioneer home usually had only one 
door. The door hung on leather hinges and 
was made of bark. 

The windows were covered with bark 
shutters or a piece of oiled paper. Glass was 
not used at first because it was scarce and 
expensive. 

One big room served as living room, 
dining room, and kitchen. On one side was 
a fireplace, much larger than any we build 
today. This was necessary, because it was 
used both for heating and for cooking. 

A family took good care not to let the 
fire die, because there were no matches with 










Can you name these objects? 


which to start another. If one did go out, a 
new fire had to he made using flint and steel. 
This w-as done hy striking the flint and steel 
together to make sparks. The sparks were 
caught in pieces of old cloth and fanned 
into a flame. Then this small fire was used to 
start a new one in the fireplace. 

All this usually took such a long time 
that neighbors helped one another. 

Near the fireplace was a metal pan with 
a cover and a long handle. It was called a 
“fire borrower.” When a fire went out, some¬ 
one would take the fire borrower to the 
nearest neighbor to get live coals or small 
pieces of burning wood. These were carried 
home safely in the metal pan to start a new 
fire. How much easier it was than using flint 
and steel! 

On a cold winter's night the big fireplace 
was a cheerful, welcome sight. It made the 


one large room where the family spent most 
of its time fairly comfortable, but it could 
not heat the bedrooms. 

These rooms were so cold that it was 
hard to think of going to bed. To make 
things a little easier, the beds were warmed 
with the help of another long-handled pan 
which hung near the fireplace. This pan was 
called a “bed warmer.” It was filled with 
small burning coals or hot ashes; then, it 
was moved back and forth over the sheets 
and blankets to warm them. How good they 
felt! 

You can see that it wouldn’t do at all to 
be a poke about undressing. The bed soon 
would he cold again if you didn’t hurry and 
jump in! 

Many other pans with long handles 
hung close hy the fireplace, as well as iron 
kettles of all sizes, and long-handled forks. 
There were Dutch ovens, too, for roasting 
meat before the fire. A Dutch oven was 
something like a curved metal box with one 
open side. This side was turned toward the 
fire. On the curved back was a door which 
could be opened to take care of the food 
while it was cooking. 

Later on, ovens for baking were built 
into the side of the fireplace. The earliest 
settlers did not have baking ovens. 

The candle mold was kept handy, also, 
as candles had to be made several times a 
year. 

A candle mold was made of metal. It 
had several openings, so that many candles 
could be made at one time. Warm, melted 
animal fat, called tallrnv, was poured around 
candle wicks in the molds and allowed to 
cool. After the tallow had hardened, the 
candles were pushed from the molds and 
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were then ready to use. This was easier, and 
much quicker, than doing them by hand. 
To do them by hand meant dipping long 
wicks into a kettle of tallow, over and over 
again, until the candles were the right thick¬ 
ness. 

It took many candles to light a room 
well enough for people to work and read. 
Even then it could not be as brightly lighted 
as ours today. 

The homes of the early days did not 
have many rooms. Some had only the one 
large room with its fireplace, and a bedroom. 

Others had over the main room a kind 
of upper floor, called a loft. The loft was 
reached by a wooden ladder. This space 
could be used as a bedroom or for storage. 
When needed as a bedroom, the children 
usually slept here. 

This was fun. No boy or girl minded 
climbing a ladder, and it was nice to have a 
place all one’s own. You could always make 
believe it was a secret hide-out or Indian 
palisade. 

A pet dog, however, was never happy 
about this. No matter how hard he tried he 
could not get up the ladder. Jumping wildly 
at the bottom, he would beg, “Can’t I come, 
too?” 

Later on, when larger houses were built, 
there were more rooms. Then one room was 
used just for sewing and weaving. 

There was little furniture in a pioneer 
home. Most of it was homemade and quite 
plain. It was so much work to make that a 
family had only the pieces which were really 
necessary. What do you think these pieces 
of furniture were? 


Food 

Families in the early days had to plan 
ahead carefully for everything they needed. 
Your family has to do that, too. But the 
problem was a different one for the pioneers, 
as there were no stores at first. They had to 
clear enough space not only for houses, but 
for vegetable gardens as well. 

You can probably guess what some of 
their vegetables were. Do you remember 
“The Three Sisters”? The settlers, too, had 
corn, beans, and squashes, as well as peas 
and carrots. The seeds for these last two 
came from Europe. 

Pumpkins also grew well; but some¬ 
times the children would say, “Do we have 
to have stewed pumpkin again tonight?” 

Then someone discovered that it tasted 
better in a pie, and pumpkins became more 
popular! 

The pioneers depended upon the forest 
to supply much of their food, just as the 
Indians before them had doue. Here they 
found the same kinds of fruits and nuts. 
Hunting trips furnished them with wild 
turkey, duck, deer meat, rabbit, squirrel, 
and raccoon. 

Have you ever tasted any of these? One 
of the most common was raccoon meat. Many 
people liked it fried. 

When a family wanted something else 
for a change, there were always plenty of 
fish. 

“We’ll get the fish for dinner,” the chil¬ 
dren would tell their mother. “It’ll be fun 
catching them!” 
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This is the life! 

And it was. There were so many fish in 
the streams and bays that to catch enough 
for dinner was easy. 

Can you think of another important 
food which came from the forest? If you 
have a sweet tooth you will say, “Honey and 
maple sugar.” 

These two, as you know, were used to 
sweeten many foods. They were needed, 
also, to put in jellies and jams to keep them 
from spoiling during the winter. 

Besides all these foods, there were 
others 6uch as homemade bread, delicious 
pies, cakes, and cookies. 

Some of the settlers had apples, too. 
The apple seeds had been brought from 
Europe and grew very well in this climate. 


Farm animals had come into this coun¬ 
try with the early Dutch settlers. When farms 
began to raise cattle, sheep, pigs, and chick¬ 
ens, these were added to the food supply. 
Then people could have other products, too, 
such as milk, butter, cheese, and eggs. 

One of the most important jobs the 
settlers had was to preserve food for the long 
winter months. There were different ways of 
doing this. 

Some vegetables and fruits were dried 
and stored in the house. Others were placed 
in an underground pit much like that of the 
Indians. 

Meat was dried, too; then, it was smoked 
and salted. Many different kinds, such as 
venison, ham, beef, and others hung on pegs 
in the storage space, along with ears of corn 
and strings of apples. 

To do all this without the help of many 
things we use today took careful planning 
and hard work. The pioneers were good at 
both. 


Clothing 

The sewing and weaving room was a 
busy place in pioneer days. All the clothing 
had to he made by hand, and the cloth, too. 
The cloth was usually of wool or linen. Wool, 
as you know, comes from a sheep, and linen 
from a plant called flax. Leather was im¬ 
portant, also, as you will see. 

There were many steps in the making 
of wool clothing. The work had to be divided 
into three parts. Which step would you be 
most interested in doing? 
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weaving room 


Wool Clothing 

Making the Yarn 

1. Shear wool from sheep. 

2. Pick over wool to get out twigs, 
grass, burrs, etc. 

3. Wash it. 

4. Mix wool with oil or lard to put 
back oil removed in washing. 

5. Comb it until the fibers are straight 
(sometimes called “carding” be¬ 
cause of the way it was done). 

6. Roll it into a soft loose mass. 


7. Place it on the spindle of the spin¬ 
ning wheel. 

8. Spin it into yarn. 

9. Wind the yarn into skeins. 

Making the Cloth 

10. Thread yarn on a big loom. 

11. Weave it into cloth. 

12. Wash the cloth. 

13. Cover it with soap and water, then 
pound it with hammers (this is 
called “fulling” and makes the 
cloth stronger). 

14. Dye the cloth. 
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Making the Clothing 

15. Cut cloth around homemade pat¬ 
tern. 

16. Sew clothing by hand. 

Doesn’t all this seem like a tremendous 
amount of work? Don’t you wonder how 
Mother ever found time enough to do all the 
things she had to do? How much easier it 
would have been if she had been able to 

1. buy the cloth. 

2. use a sewing machine (none had 
been invented) 

OR 

3. buy the clothes! 

It was even more work to make linen. 
There were more steps, and the whole 
process took over a year. Flax was planted 
in May. Mother would not have linen cloth 


ready to use until September of the next 
year. 

Do you own a leather jacket? If so, do 
you know the kind of animal skin from 
which it is made? Pioneers wore jackets and 
breeches made of buckskin and sheepskin. 
Clothing made of leather lasted a long time. 

You won’t need three guesses to tell the 
kind of animal skin that was used for men’s 
and boys' caps. In the early days, coonskin 
caps were a common sight. 

Leather was necessary to make shoes 
and boots, too, as well as other things, such 
as door hinges and harness equipment for 
horses. 

It was hard work to make leather, and it 
took several months. This was another long- 
range job for which families had to plan a 
long time ahead. 



Spinning wheel for wool 
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CHAPTER V 


Work and Play of the Pioneers 


Work, work, work! How did people ever 
find the time to get it all done? For one thing, 
they got up early in the morning and worked 
12 to 14 hours a day. They did not “take 
Saturday off” either. More important still, 
they were willing to work hard. They took 
pride in ow r ning their own land and their 
own homes, and they were anxious to see 
their village grow. The village was called 
“Genesee Falls,” or “The Falls.” 

“This is beautiful country,” folks said, 
“aud the soil is the best to be found any¬ 
where.” 

Others said, “We're lucky to have the 
mills so near. And that new bridge certainly 
makes a big difference.” 

“What about the mud and the swamps?” 
some newcomers teased. 

The pioneers answered firmly, “We’re 
draining the swamps and filling them in. 
Some day things will be better.” 

Everyone kept busy. Much of the time 
was spent just in clearing the land and pro¬ 
viding food and clothing. However, there 
were other needs, too, and men had to earn 
a living for themselves and their families. 


People who were thinking about this 
section as a place to live asked questions like 
these: 

1. How can I earn a living? 

2. W ill I be able to get a job at one of 
the mills? 

3. Shall I buy a farm? 

4. Should I build a tavern? 

Is there a store in the settlement? 

6. I wonder if there is a blacksmith 
shop and a saddlery? 

7. Could I open a tailor shop? 

Some men, like Mr. Scrantom, worked 
at the sawmills or gristmills. Some became 
farmers. Others made their homes into tav¬ 
erns. A tavern was like a small hotel. 

“We need more than one tavern in the 
village,” folks said. “When the bridge across 
the river is finished many travelers will come 
this way.” 

Taverns sprang up all over. Soon there 
were too many of them! One man thought 
of another good way to make money. 
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Abelard Reynolds’ house. Can you find the 
Post Office sign? 


“What this place should have is a sad¬ 
dlery,” he said. “I think I’ll build one at the 
back of my house.” 

A saddlery is a place where saddles and 
harnesses are made and repaired. With so 
many people coming into the village, either 
on horseback or by covered wagon, such a 
shop was quite necessary. 

The man who decided to open the sad¬ 
dlery was one of the best-liked men in Gene¬ 
see Falls. His name was Abelard Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds and his family were 
among the first settlers to move into the One- 
Hundred-Acre-Tract. Their house was not 


far from the Scrantom’s. It stood where the 
Reynolds Arcade on Main Street is today. 
In addition to running the saddlery, Mr. 
Reynolds was also the Postmaster of the vil¬ 
lage. The job of Postmaster was not a very 
big one then. There were few letters at first, 
and the mail came only once a week. It was 
carried in saddlebags by a rider on horseback 
who brought it from Canandaigua. 

The mail service was very slow at that 
time. To get from one place to another was a 
real problem because of the dense forests 
and poor roads. Then, too, it was expensive 
to send mail. Here is some information about 
the cost: 
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The blacksmith shop where hot metal was 
pounded into shape to make many things 


distances up to 40 miles . 8<j: 

a distance of 90 miles . 10$ 

more than 500 miles . 25 

Little by little, however, letters reached 
people in the east telling them about the 
new village. Travelers, too, discussed it with 
folks they met here and there. More pioneers 
became interested, and they came on to settle 
here. Soon many different kinds of shops 
appeared. 

One of the most important of these was 
the blacksmith shop. Here horseshoes, ket¬ 
tles, and many kinds of hardware were made. 


This was a noisy, wonderful place. Clang! 
Clang! Clang! Sparks flew out in every direc¬ 
tion as the blacksmith hammered and 
pounded, and pounded and hammered the 
metal horseshoes into shape. 

In no time at all, the cobbler and tailor 
were doing a good business. Shoes and 
clothes wore out quickly because of the hard 
use they received. It was very helpful to 
have these shops handy. 

But the big piece of news in the village 
was the opening of the first store by Ira West. 
There was great excitement and much 
talking. 







“Just think, now we can get white 
sugar!” the mothers said happily. 

“Have you seen those fine knives and 
lanterns?” fathers asked of those they met. 

The children’s eyes danced when they 
thought of the glass jars of candy. 

“Please, may we have just one penny 
for a stick of candy, the kind with the red 
and white stripes?” they asked anxiously. 

Children in those days hardly ever were 
given money to spend. If a child were lucky, 
he might get a bright new penny on his birth¬ 
day or at Christmas. 


Sometimes, if the storekeeper was big- 
hearted, he gave someone a piece of candy 
“for free.” That made the day good to re¬ 
member. It made the store good to remem¬ 
ber, too! 

The first stores sold almost everything. 
They were called General Stores. Here are 
some of the things they carried: 

1. lanterns 6. cheese 

2. cloth 7. shoes 

3. eyeglasses 8. plows 

4. pickles 9. sugar 

5. guns 10. kettles 






Soon Genesee Falls began to look quite 
different. 

“The forest is disappearing,” folks said. 

“Just see how many more houses and 
shops there are,” said others, proudly. 

It was a busy place. More trees came 
down. More houses went up. More gristmills 
were built. The sound of axes and hammers 
could he heard almost every day. 

There was so much work to be done in 
and around a pioneer home and village that 
people helped one another in all sorts of 
ways. 

The men and hoys helped new settlers 
to clear the land and to build their homes. 
Farmers traded work on the farms. Women 
got together to help one another make quilts. 

The first settlers knew how it felt to 
tackle big jobs alone. They were anxious to 
help new people who had the same problems. 
They tried to remember the Golden Rule 
and put it into action. 

“Do unto others as you ivould have 
others do unto you.” 

This made life happier for everybody. 

With so much time spent in work, did 
the pioneers ever get a chance to have any 
fun? 

Indeed, they did. Of course, they had 
none of these things: 


movies 

radios 

television 

theaters 


libraries 

museums 

parks 

playgrounds 


Just the same they had fun. They made their 
own good times. 


People liked to be together. They en¬ 
joyed doing things together. 

The men and hoys wanted action. Jump¬ 
ing contests, shooting and wrestling matches 
were popular. Horseshoe pitching was great 
sport, too; and the younger boys, especially, 
liked to run races and play tag. 

Women enjoyed themselves in other 
ways, but those other ways usually meant 
work! It meant making quilts or cooking a 
special dinner together. However, they didn’t 
mind too much because it gave them a chance 
to talk about all kinds of things. They dis¬ 
cussed the weather, new recipes, and things 
they had seen at the store. They told about 
how fast their children were growing and 
all about the new babies in the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Little girls amused themselves in quiet 
ways, doing much of the same work as their 
mothers. They usually had a doll of some 
kind, though, and enjoyed playing house. 

Girls never raced around the way hoys 
did or played their games. That would not 
have been ladylike. Any girl who felt like a 
tomboy didn’t have a chance in the world to 
act like one. 


Rules to Grow by 

Pioneer parents were strict with their 
children. Like most parents, they loved their 
children greatly, and wanted them to grow 
up to he kind, helpful, and dependable. 
Each family had rules to be obeyed, just as 
yours has. 

An old saying, which you probably have 
heard, was really a rule at that time. 
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Sunday services 


“Children should be seen and not 
heard.” 

At the table, children did not speak un¬ 
less they were spoken to. Conversation, as 
far as children could see, was just for grown¬ 
ups! 

Boys and girls were taught to be 
thoughtful and polite. 

“Folks can’t live together and he happy 
unless each person does his part,” parents 
said. “No one can have his own way all the 
time. Children, too, have to learn to think 
about other people. The Golden Rule is for 
everybody.” 

The children grumbled about this some¬ 
times (never out loud), but they knew it was 


true. When they were doing the right thing, 
they always felt better inside. Do you feel 
that way, too? 

Sometimes, though, part of being good 
meant obeying some rather strict rules. It 
was hardest of all to be good on Sunday! 

No work could be done on Sunday (that 
was all right to the children); but no games 
could be played, either. Everything was 
hush-hush. Except for going to religious serv¬ 
ices and doing the necessary chores, there 
was no activity. 

Before churches were built, religious 
services were held in Mr. Barnard’s tailor 
shop, upstairs. Parents and children went to¬ 
gether. They sat very still and listened to the 
preacher. The children did not understand 
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much that was said, hut they had to sit still 
just the same. If any child turned around or 
wriggled in his seat, he was given a gentle 
poke as a reminder. 

In the afternoon, children might sit and 
look at a hook or walk around quietly out¬ 
side, but that was all. If anyone decided to 
liven things up a bit by tagging the person 
next to him, he soon found out his mistake! 

Worst of all, you couldn’t laugh or even 
smile. 

“Won’t this day ever be over?” they 
would ask. Sunday seemed a month long. 

Planning Ahead 

As Genesee Falls grew in size, the set¬ 
tlers began to talk about the need for schools, 
better roads, and stagecoach routes. Finally, 
one day in 1813, the men held an important 
meeting in Mr. Barnard’s tailor shop. 

“Of course we can’t do everything at 
once,” one man said, “but one thing we 
should do is have a school here.” 

“We all agree on that,” another stated, 
“but we won’t be able to build one right 
away. What will the youngsters do in the 
meantime?” 

“I think I can arrange to let you use 
my barn for awhile,” said Enos Stone. 

The men were pleased. They accepted 
Mr. Stone’s offer. 

Soon boys and girls of all ages were 
trooping to “school,” and their teacher was 
Miss Huldah Strong. 

In the fall of that same year, a little 
schoolhouse was built. When it opened, there 


were about 14 or 15 pupils, and Mr. Aaron 
Skinner was the teacher. 

The school had only one room, and it 
was quite plain. It looked nothing like our 
school rooms of today. 

At one end was a fireplace. Nearby stood 
a table for the teacher. Facing the table were 
long benches where the children sat. The 
benches were all alike. This meant that some 
children’s feet touched the floor and some 
did not. It was quite uncomfortable for the 
pupils with short legs. 

The younger children had no desks. 
Older pupils used a long shelf fastened to the 
walls. 

There were not many hooks. Pupils 
often had to share with one another. 

In this one-room school were many dif¬ 
ferent grades. Mr. Skinner taught all of 
them. He called on one group at a time to 
recite. While this was going on, boys and 
girls had to busy themselves for many hours 
at a time. 

In those days the only subjects studied 
were reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and sometimes language. The pupils did not 
have social studies, art, science, music, health 
education, gym, and handwork. 

A chance to work out an interesting 
science experiment would have been wonder¬ 
ful. To paint a picture would have been a 
real treat. 

If someone finished his work ahead of 
lime, there was nothing interesting for him 
to do. There were no books, 8uch as we have 
today, where he might look up facts about 
the moon or how children in other places 
live. There were no art materials of any kind 
for him to work out his ideas. 
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School days 


Instead, he might have to write spelling 
words, each one 25 times or more, or double 
the number of arithmetic examples. All day 
long it was study and write, write and study, 
with almost nothing for variety. 

There was time out, however, called 
“recess,” when pupils could run around out¬ 
doors or play games if they wished. Then 
hack to work again they went. 

The few subjects, the uncomfortable 
seats, and the long hours made it hard to sit 
still. Then, too, school rules were as strict as 
those for Sunday. 


One rule said no talking at all, and that 
went for whispering, too. The only time chil¬ 
dren were allowed to 6ay anything was when 
the teacher asked them to recite. Punishment 
was the result of not obeying. 

In the early days, the punishment at 
school for disobeying was usually very 
severe. Many teachers did not have much 
training. Many did not understand children 
very well, if at all, and they gave their pupils 
very few privileges. 

Because of all this some boys and girls 
heartily disliked school. 
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CHAPTER VI 


T ransportation-Problem 
Number 1 


Mud! Super-problem for the pioneers. 
Folks called Genesee Falls “a city of mud.'” 
Some said more. They called it “a city of 
mud in a dismal swamp.” 

When the weather w as hot and dry, the 
dust rose in choking clouds; and the bumps 
in the roads were terrible. When it rained, 
the mud oozed; and everybody and every¬ 
thing slithered around in it. The ruts became 
so deep that often wagons and stagecoaches 
sank to the hubs of their wheels. 

In such conditions it took hours to get 
anywhere. Besides, the swamps made it al¬ 
most impossible to get there at all. 

It was clear that something had to he 
done. So the pioneers got to work on the 
problem. 

Through the swamp lands, they sank 
tree trunks, side by side, to make a kind of 
wooden floor. These roads were called “cor¬ 
duroy roads.” That was because the rounded, 
humpy ridges of the logs were like the ridges 
of corduroy cloth. If you have anything 


made of corduroy, you will understand this 
better. 

Much time had to he spent, not only to 
improve the roads, hut also to make new 
ones. When it came to this, the pioneers 
found the old Indian trails a great help. You 
know' why, don ? t you ? Do you remember that 
the Indians had known the quickest and best 
way to get from one place to another? The 
pioneers were glad this was so, because it 
certainly helped them with the road-huiiding 
project. 

One of the early trails which the pio¬ 
neers finally made into a road was East 
Avenue. This was not done at the same time 
as the road we now call Main Street. To the 
first settlers, who built on the One-Hundred- 
Acre-Tract, the East Avenue section was far 
away and hard to reach. They didn’t want to 
go there anyway, because it was nothing hut 
wilderness and swamp land. 

One little boy who wandered away was 
lost there for days! 
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Hold fast, Jemmy! 


Good Cheer 

It was a good thing that the settlers had 
a funny hone. It was a good thing they could 
laugh at their problems as they worked at 
them. 

They liked to tell jokes and stories 
about the mud and how bad it was. Here is 
one of the stories. 


Lost in the Mud 

SCENE: BUFFALO ST., GENESEE FALLS 

Mother: (poking in the mud with a stick) 
Oh, dear! I’m sure he’s around here 
somewhere, the dear creature. If I only 
had a longer stick to poke deeper, I 
would find the darling! 

Walker: What have you lost, good woman? 
(lending her his cane ) 
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Mother: Oh, bless your kind soul! It’s my 
sweet little child, my Jemmy, that's lost 
in the mud. 

Walker: A child lost in the mud, in the vil¬ 
lage? Impossible! 

Mother: Oh, I’m sure he must be here 
where I saw him trying to cross a minute 
ago. Oh, the darling! Jemmy! Jemmy! 
my darling, if you’re under the mud, 
speak! 

Walker: How old was your boy? 

Mother: Oh, he was but 5 years old. 

Walker: How do you think a child 5 years 
old could be lost in the mud here? 

Mother: What is there to hinder, sure? If 
you’ll just stick your cane down here, 
won’t you light on him? Easy, easy, or 
maybe you’ll hurt the darling. 

Voice: (from below, somewhat smothered) 
A little lower—there—a little lower 
and I can reach it. 

Mother: Oh, the darling, there he is, sure 
enough. Don’t try to talk. Jemmy, or 
maybe you’ll get your sweet little mouth 
full of mud. 


Voice: (like one talking with a mouth full 
of mush ) There, now, I’ve got hold of it 
—pull, now! pull! 

Mother: Yes, bless your kind heart, do 
pull! 

Voice: Easy! easy! 

Mother: Hold fast, Jemmy! Oh, my darling, 
there he comes! Spit the mud out of 
your mouth. Jemmy, and thank the 
gentleman for helping you out. Lord 
love your sweet soul, Mister, for saving 
my child. And Jemmy, listen to your 
mother. Never try again to cross the 
streets of this blessed village, till you’re 
big enough to help yourself out of the 
mud, my darling. 

And here is another story. 

“A certain person heard that crows live 
200 years. He, therefore, caught one that he 
might prove it.” 

Why do you think this story brought a 
laugh? 
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CHAPTER VII 


Stagecoach Routes 


By 1815 there were 332 people living in 
Genesee Falls. This was quite a gain over 
1812 when there were only 20 people! Now 
among other changes, there was something 
else to celebrate. 

The first stagecoach came into the vil¬ 
lage bringing both passengers and mail. 
Everyone was excited and pleased. 

“Just think, the stagecoach is coming 
twice a week!'’ folks exclaimed. 

Some said, “Now maybe we can see our 
relatives in Canandaigua more often. The 
trip takes only a little over six hours.” 

The stagecoach got its name from the 
fact that a journey had to be made in stages , 
which means traveling a short distance at a 
time. The coach usually had two seats inside 
which faced each other. The baggage was 
carried on top or at the back. Two or more 
horses pulled the coach. The driver sat on a 
high seat outside. 

As the stagecoach entered a village, the 
driver would blow on a bugle to announce 
its arrival. Then passengers were taken to a 
tavern where they could get out, if they 
wanted to, and others get on. 


Often, when the stagecoach pulled up 
at the tavern, the children would crowd 
around to ask questions. 

“Is it fun to ride in a coach like that?” 

“Hoiv long did it take to get here?” 

“Would you let me hold the reins . 
please, for just a minute?” 

Boys and girls were sure it would be 
fun to ride in such a coach. For the first few 
miles it was. But after humping along for 
several hours over the rough roads, even the 
children got tired and were glad to stop. 

It took so long to travel even short dis¬ 
tances that many little taverns were built 
along the way where people could stop to 
rest, eat, and sleep. 

As time went on, other stagecoach lines 
came into the village. They connected Gene¬ 
see Falls with the cities of Buffalo, Syracuse, 
and Albany. 

How long do you think it took to go to 
these places by stagecoach from Genesee 
Falls? The timetable below gives you this 
information. 
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Journey by stagecoach 


By stagecoach to Buffalo—one day, 
but the coach left at 3:00 a.m. in 
order to arrive in Buffalo the same 
day. 

By stagecoach to Syracuse—about a 
day and a half. 

By stagecoach to Albany—four days 
or more. 

Just what were the main routes of travel 
across New York State at that time? 

There were two of them called turn¬ 
pikes. They were the Seneca or Genesee, and 
the Great Western. 


The word turnpike comes from another 
word which means “to pay toll.” The people 
who used these early roads, therefore, had 
to pay toll. These small payments of money 
helped to pay for these roads. 

Here are the turnpike routes: 

1. Genesee Turnpike — sometimes 
called Seneca—(you know why) 

ran from Albany to Buffalo 

easiest route 

most important 
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2. Great Western Turnpike If you look at the map, you will see 

ran from Albany to Buffalo these turnpikes. Do you notice that the Gene- 

hilly see Turnpike goes through the Mohawk 

helped to open up other parts of the Valley? Which of these turnpikes offers the 
State to trade shorter route from Buffalo to Albany? 



This map shows the early turnpike roads 
across New York Stale. 
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ROCHESTER’S STORY 


PART THREE 


From Village to City 


There’s a history in old trees, in springs 
A century old—in paths of dried-up brooks— 
In waterfalls, in mountains, and in streets 
On whose first paves the forests shook their 
shadows.* 


* Excerpt from The Old Citizen Letters by Edwin Scrantom; a scrapbook on file at the 
Rochester Public Library, Local History division. 




CHAPTER I 


Village Life 


Rivals 

In the year 1817, The Falls was given a 
new name. It became “Rochesterville,” in 
honor of Colonel Rochester. At this same 
time a village government was organized. 
Everyone was pleased. 

The older villages around Rochester- 
ville, which are now part of our city, had 
been growing larger, too. There was much 
talk about whether any of them would some 
day be a city. 

Tryon Town at Indian Landing and 
Carthage at the Lower Falls had the best 
chance. 

As early as 1799, a store had been 
opened in Tryon Town. This village had 
other shops also, plus a flour mill, a tavern, 
and even a school. 

For awhile Tryon Town grew rapidly. 
It did a tremendous business by sending its 
products to other places iu this state and 
Canada. It could do this easily because of its 
position on Irondcquoit Creek and Ironde- 
quoit Bay. 


“The Senecas knew this was a good 
spot. All their trails started here,” folks said. 
“Sometime this will be a big city. Wait and 

see.” 

Carthage, however, was a strong rival. 
Like Tryon Town, it had stores, a flour mill, 
a tavern, and a school. And because Carthage 
was located right on the river, it, too, could 
send its products to Canada and other places 
outside. 

Soon Carthage was doing more business 
than Tryon Town. More products were 
shipped by river than through the Bay, until 
finally Tryon Town had to give up com¬ 
pletely. In later years people called it “The 
Lost City of Tryon.” 

In order to attract new settlers to their 
village, the people of Carthage built a bridge 
across the river. It was near the place where 
the Veterans’ Memorial Bridge is located 
today. 

“Now that is something to see,” folks 
said. “Just look at that huge arch.” 

People did not have long to admire it. 
Just one year and three months later it fell 
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The first Carthage Bridge with its wonderful 
arch 


into the river. It was a good thing that no¬ 
body was crossing at the time. 

Another bridge was built, and Carthage 
continued to grow. For awhile it looked as 
though Carthage would indeed grow into a 
city before Rochesterville. But something 
changed all that. Have you any idea what it 
was? 


Milling 

Changes were being made steadily in 
“the city of mud in a dismal swamp.” 


More and more new homes appeared. 
Most of them were built with boards from 
the sawmill instead of with logs. 

Although the greater part of the vil¬ 
lage’s food supply came from around home, 
some of it was brought by boat from places 
outside. 

Most of a family’s clothing was still 
made at home. But new stores made it pos¬ 
sible to buy cloth if a person wished. 

New buildings went up. Several of them 
were flour mills. Soon they began to produce 
so many barrels of flour that people began 
to think of their village as “The Flour City.” 
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Flour mills along the Genesee River at 
Rochesterville 


The grain for these mills came from 
the farms around Rochesterville, as well as 
from those in other parts of the Genesee 
Country. To change it into flour was an in¬ 
teresting process. 

The grain was ground between two 
large stone wheels with grooves in them. 
These wheels were turned by a shaft, or kind 
of handle, fastened to a huge wooden paddle 
wheel outside the mill. A strong flow of water 
from a channel, called a flume, turned the 
paddle wheel. 

The milling industry grew rapidly, be¬ 
cause Rochesterville had the same advan¬ 
tages as its rival, Carthage. 


Like Carthage, Rochesterville used the 
river for transportation and its falls for 
water power. 

The products of these two places, how¬ 
ever, went in opposite directions. Do you 
know why? 

Carthage, below the falls, shipped its 
products down the river to Lake Ontario, 
and from there to ports in Canada. 

Rochesterville, above the falls, sent its 
products up the river to other places in this 
state. 

If you look at the map, you will see that 
the Genesee River flows north. When we 
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speak of directions we usually say “up 
north” and “down south.” That is why it is 
a little confusing to think of boats going 
doivn the Genesee River to the north, and 
going up the river to the south. 

The map will help you to understand 
this better. 

“If only there were some way for us to 
get our flour to the east,” mill owners said. 
“There are good markets for our flour in 
Albany.” 


Albany, located on the Hudson River, 
sent flour down to New York City to be sold 
there. 

Albany and Rochesterville both sent 
their products south. Then why do we say 
“down the river” for the one, and “up the 
river” for the other? 

The word “source” on the map is a clue. 

People continued to talk about the 
eastern markets. Wagons and stagecoaches 
were not much help in this kind of problem. 



The Genesee and Hudson Rivers 
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The magician performs an amazing trick. 


Time Out to Relax 

The people of Rochesterville did not 
spend all their time thinking about their 
problems. Neither did they have to work as 
many hours just to make a living for them¬ 
selves and their families as they had had to 
do earlier. Now there was more time to relax. 

New 6ettler6 coming in enjoyed the good 
times when people got together. But some¬ 
times they would say, “Isn’t there a theater 
here?” 

The villagers were shocked. They had 
very strict ideas about what they thought 
were right and wrong kinds of pleasure. 
Parties were all right, theaters were not. 


They didn’t approve of that kind of enter¬ 
tainment. 

It was different with concerts. From 
time to time, traveling musicians would come 
to Rochesterville to sing or play. The con¬ 
certs usually were held in one of the taverns. 

Little by little, other entertainers ap¬ 
peared, too; and wonder of wonders, one 
day a magician! 

Instead of performing at one of the 
taverns, the magician was invited to use Enos 
Stone’s kitchen! 

Everyone watched, wide-eyed, as one 
trick after another was flashed before their 
eyes. It was a wonderful evening! 
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About this same time, a group of young 
men got together at Abelard Reynolds’ tavern 
to talk about starting a band. As there was 
no store in Rochesterville which sold musical 
instruments, they had to be brought from 
Utica. 

After much talking and planning, a 
hand of 20 members was formed in the 
spring of 1817. From then on, music became 
a big and happy part of village life. 


Water Thru way 

One day that same year (1817) an 
amazing new plan was under way. The State 
had decided to build a great canal. This canal 
would go all the way from Albany to Buffalo 
and it would follow the Mohawk Trail of the 
Iroquois. 

It was one of the most talked-about 
pieces of news in many a year. 

Some people said, “That’s a lot of 
money to pay for a ditch—several million 
dollars! Wow!” 

Others said, “It’s just what we need to 
get our products to Albany.” 

Governor DeWitt Clinton had had to 
fight hard for the canal. He believed that it 
would do a great deal for New York State, 
and it would help other states as well. 

Many people did not agree with liijn. 
They called the canal “Clinton’s Big Ditch.” 

Nevertheless on July 4, 1817, at Rome, 
New York, digging for the canal began. 

Some day the canal would make it easy 
to transport people and goods either west 
or east. This important route would link 
others all through the country. 


A Shorter Name 

Rochesterville was still pretty small at 
this time. The chief settlement on Buffalo 
Street was between Eagle Tavern (at the 
corner of Main and State) and the bridge 
over the Genesee River. There were rows of 
small shops on each side of the street. 

In the Court House yard there was a 
frog pond. And all around, just beyond the 
settlement, was unbroken forest. 

Folks knew it wouldn’t stay that way, 
though, and of course it didn’t. They con¬ 
tinued to clear land and to build. Business 
grew, until one day in 1822 they had to think 
about getting used to a new name. 

Rochesterville had been shortened to 
Rochester. Everyone liked that much better. 
It sounded less like a village and more like 
a city! 


Dare-Devil 

One day in 1829, a daring young man 
with a pet bear came into the village and 
astonished everybody by jumping from the 
Upper Falls of the Genesee into the pool 
100 feet below. 

Soon the entire village knew about it. 

The young man, whose name was Sam 
Patch, was delighted at all the excitement he 
had stirred up. 

“I can do it again,” he bragged, “and 
I will.” 

To make the stunt more dangerous Sam 
decided to jump from a platform 25 feet 
above the falls. 
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Sam Patch ready to jump 


The news spread like wildfire. People 
came from miles around for the event. Even 
the muddy roads could not keep them away. 

A crowd of about eight thousand 
crowded along the river bank that cold No¬ 
vember day. 

“I bet he won’t do it,” one group said. 

“I bet he will,” said another. 

Finally, Sam appeared. He climbed to 
the top of the platform. He seemed a little 
unsteady on his feet. 

“I can do it, and I will!” he shouted. 

The crowd felt that something was 
wrong. 


“Let’s stop him. He’ll kill himself!” 
some folks said. 

But it was too late. Before they had 
time, Sam jumped. Everybody pushed for¬ 
ward to look at the water and watch him 
come up. 

They waited and waited, but no sign of 
him could they see. 

The crowd was shocked and terrified. 

“What a dreadful thing,” they whis¬ 
pered. 

The next spring the body of Sam Patch 
was found near the mouth of the river. His 
grave is located in the roadside cemetery not 
far from Charlotte. 
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Slow Going 

Many years had passed since that July 
day in 1817, when the first workmen had 
begun the canal. To build such a waterway 
was much harder than anyone had realized. 

There were good reasons for this. 

1. No one knew very much about canal 
building. 

2. The work had to be done by hand. 

3. There were not enough men to do 
the job. 

4. It was difficult to build the canal 
over different levels of land. 

Right from the time they had started 
the canal in July, the men had worked hard. 
But it was slow going. By October they had 
dug only 15 miles. 


“Good gracious!” folks said, “and 
they’re going to dig 362 miles? At this rate 
it will take a century to finish the canal.” 

If you will do some figuring (you may 
need help), you can find out whether the 
people were stretching it a little bit, or not. 
Remember that when winter came, work on 
the canal usually had to stop, so you will 
have to subtract the winter months. 

The State knew that something would 
have to he done. Hundreds of workmen from 
Ireland were hired to come and help dig the 
canal. 

In those days, the value of money was 
much different from its present value. The 
workers were given 50^ to 75(* a day, besides 
food and a place to sleep. Everyone thought 
these were excellent wages. Then too, prizes 
were offered for the best work. 







The canal moved along faster! 

This was a good thing, because you can 
imagine how many shovels of earth had to 
be turned over in 362 miles. 


Problems to Face 

Year after year, the men dug. New dif¬ 
ficulties came up all along the line. There 
was swamp land to cross, rocky land, high 
land, low land, on and on and on. 

Boys and girls asked questions about 
all this. 

‘‘When some land is flat and some is 
hilly, what do the boats do then?” they 
wanted to know. 

Do you know? You probably do. 

Grown-ups explained it. 

“When a boat has to go from one level 
of land to another, it uses something called 
‘a lock.’ A lock is part of the canal. It has 
high walls on both sides with gates at each 
end. It is really a water elevator, because it 
takes boats up and down. 

“In order to do this, the boat enters the 
lock through the first gates. Then, the gates 
are closed. If the boat is going from a low 
level to a higher one, water is pumped into 
the lock. Gradually, the boat is floated higher 
and higher, until it is even with the canal 
above. Then, the gates at that end are 
opened, and the boat moves through them 
into the canal again.” 

“What happens when a boat is going 
the other way and has to go downhill?” the 
children asked. 

“The same thing happens in reverse,” 
they were told. “The boat enters the lock 


with the water at its own high level. Then 
slowly some of the water is drained from the 
lock, until the boat is down on the same level 
with the canal below.” 

“It must he awfully hard to make 
locks,” the boys said, wishing they could see 
one. “No wonder the whole thing takes so 
long.” 

When the people of Rochester heard 
that the canal would come right through 
their village, they were very much pleased. 
Then they realized they had a problem on 
their hands. 

“How in the world are we going to 
get the canal across the river?” everyone 
wondered. 

Canal experts studied the problem. 

“We’ll have to build an aqueduct they 

said. 

An aqueduct might almost be called a 
bridge, of water. It really was a bridge. It 
was made in such a way that the canal flowed 
right over it. The picture will help you 
understand what it was like. 

People came from far and wide to see it. 

“That’s a mighty fine piece of work,” 
they would say admiringly. 

It was, too. The aqueduct, built of sand¬ 
stone, was 802 feet long. It had eleven arches 
underneath for the river to flow through. 

Whenever the children had a chance, 
they went to look at this wonderful bridge. 

“Just think,” they heard folks say, “it’s 
the longest stone-arch bridge in the country.” 

Meanwhile, the canal builders had had 
to solve another hard problem. A few miles 
east of the village was the deep Irondequoit 
Valley with three hills sitting in it. The canal 
had to cross this valley. 
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“The only thing we can do is get enough 
dirt to fill in the low places between the 
hills,” said the planners. “Then we can build 
the canal right over the whole thing.” 

“Goodness,” folks said, their eyes pop¬ 
ping, “what a terrible job! That’s 65 feet 
up!” 

“We’ll have to do it just the same,” the 
builders answered. “We have to get this 
canal through, somehow.” And that is just 
what they did. 

Parents discussed all this at the supper 
table. 

“Courage and willingness to work hard 
are very important,” they said. 

The children listened and remembered 
—“courage and willingness to work hard.” 
They, too, were learning about both, not 
only from the canal builders and other 


brave people, but also from their own 
parents. 

Something New 

As time went on, everyone became more 
and more interested in the canal. Boys and 
girls asked about the boats. 

“When will the first boat come through? 
May we go to see it?” 

“Yes, of course,” their parents said. 
“As soon as this section of the canal is fin¬ 
ished you will see boats coming here.” 

"What does a canal boat look like?” 
they asked. “What makes it move? How fast 
does it go?” 

“One question at a time, please!” 
parents replied laughingly. “Let’s start with 
the way it looks. 
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“A canal boat is rather long and not 
very high. It has a flat bottom. The cabin is 
almost as long as the boat itself, and on top 
is a deck where people can sit. From the 
deck they can enjoy the scenery. 

“The boat is pulled through the water 
by long ropes fastened to a team of two 
horses, or sometimes four. The horses walk 
along a little path beside the canal. This is 
called a towpath because the horses tow the 
boat. 

“Now what was your other question? 
Oh, yes, about the boat’s speed. Well, how 
fast do you think it moves if horses have to 
pull it along? Can you guess? It travels about 
four miles an hour.” 


“Will we have a chance to ride on one 
sometime?” the children asked anxiously. 

“Oh, I think you will,” they were told. 

Finally, one day in 1825, eight years 
after the Erie Canal had been started, word 
came that it was finished. The canal ran all 
the way across the state from Albany to 
Buffalo, a distance of 362 miles. This made 
it the longest canal in the world. It was 40 
feet wide and 4 feet deep. The cost was over 
seven million dollars. 

“Do you really think it’s worth all that 
money?” people asked of those they met. 

Some said, “Yes.” Some said, “No.” 
Others said, “Time will tell. Let’s wait and 
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CHAPTER III 


A Great Celebration 


The people of Rochester were excited. 
In October, New York State would celebrate 
the opening of the Grand Erie Canal. All 
the towns along the canal were making big 
plans. 

“Just think. Governor Clinton is coming 
here! They say he will be on the first boat 
that’s going all the way from Buffalo to 
New York!” folks exclaimed. 

On October 26,1825, at twenty minutes 
after ten in the morning, the news that every¬ 
one had been waiting for arrived. Governor 
Clinton was on his way! 

How do you think this information was 
sent? By special runner? A rider on horse¬ 
back? By stagecoach? 

No, a cannon! Every few miles along 
the canal, from Buffalo to Albany, and down 
the Hudson to New York, cannon had been 
placed. Two cannon at Buffalo fired the first 
signal. As the boom echoed in the distance, 
the second cannon was fired. This signal 
passed from one gunner to the other all the 
way to New York City. 

How long do you think this took? Only 
one hour and twenty minutes! 


Meanwhile, Governor Clinton and his 
party were slowly moving along the new 
canal on passenger boats called packets. Such 
a group of boats was called a flotilla. 

Governor Clinton traveled on a packet 
named the “Seneca Chief.” On hoard was a 
keg filled with water from Lake Erie. When 
the “Seneca Chief” reached New York City 
there would be a special ceremony, and Gov¬ 
ernor Clinton would pour the water from 
Lake Erie into the Atlantic Ocean. This 
would mean that the two bodies of water had 
been joined by the Erie Canal. 

Governor Clinton did not arrive in 
Rochester until October 27, the day after he 
had left Buffalo. If you remember how fast 
canal boats traveled (or how slowly!), you 
will know why it took so long. 

Great crowds of people lined the banks 
of the canal to greet the governor. Even the 
cold, rainy weather could not keep them at 
home. The Rochester Band made things 
lively with exciting music. It played “The 
DeWitt Clinton Erie Canal March,” and 
“Hail to the Chief.” 

When the “Seneca Chief” and the other 
packets came in sight, the crowd cheered and 
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The ceremony at Child’s Basin 


waved. Everybody pushed as close as possible 
to the edge of the canal. 

The “Seneca Chief” was met at the 
western end of the aqueduct hy a boat from 
Rochester. It was called “Young Lion of the 
West,” which was Rochester’s nickname at 
that time. 

Here a little ceremony took place. Peo¬ 
ple on shore stopped talking to hear what the 
speakers on the two boats were saying. 

Young Lion : Who comes there? 

Seneca Chief: Your brothers from the 
west on the waters of the Great Lakes. 

Young Lion: By what means have they 
come so far? 


Seneca Chief: By the Grand Erie 
Canal. 

Young Lion: By what authority, and 
by whom was such a great piece of 
work done? 

Seneca Chief: By the authority and 
energy of the patriotic people of the 
State of New York. 

After this ceremony the boats tied up 
in a harbor called “Child’s Basin.” A wel¬ 
coming committee greeted Governor Clinton 
and his party, then took them to the First 
Presbyterian Church, which overlooked the 
canal. 

The service at the church began with a 
prayer. It was followed by a speech. When 
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the service was over, the governor and other 
officials were entertained at a tavern called 
the Mansion House. 

Before he left that evening, Governor 
Clinton said, “Rochester—1 saw it in 1810, 
without a house or a person living here. In 
1825, I see that it is a rich city with many 
people, enjoying many blessings.” 

As the “Seneca Chief” was towed away 
from the harbor by its fine team of horses, a 
company of soldiers fired a salute. Other 
packets joined the flotilla, including the 
“Young Lion of the West.” 

After the boats had slowly pulled out of 
sight, Rochester continued its celebration 
with a grand ball and many fireworks. 


“Please, may we stay up just this once 
to see the fireworks?” children begged their 
parents. 

“Well, it’s rather late, but I guess it’s all 
right,” the parents answered. “After all, this 
is a mighty important occasion.” 

The fireworks were wonderful. They 
lasted far into the night. The children were 
delighted! 

Everyone knew it had been a very spe¬ 
cial occasion, a very special day. They had 
seen the dream of an amazing water thruway 
come true. What they could not yet see was 
that because of this thruway a beautiful city 
was to be born. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Change-Big and Fast 


Now things began to happen in a hurry. 
At the time the Erie Canal was opened, there 
were only 5,000 people living in Rochester. 
The canal changed all that. 

Many people began pouring into the vil¬ 
lage. Some were travelers on their way to 
distant places. Some were settlers who stayed 
to find jobs and build homes. Still others 
bought farms nearby and started to raise 
wheat. 

In 1826, one year after the opening of 
the canal, nearly 200,000 barrels of flour 
were shipped from Rochester to ports in the 
east. Besides this, products came and went 
in all directions as river and canal boats ex¬ 
changed cargoes. Better roads helped, too, in 
transporting goods from one point to an¬ 
other. 

Rochester grew by leaps and hounds. It 
became the first boom town in the United 
States. This means that a tremendous num¬ 
ber of people came in just a short time. 

The mills did more and more business. 
Soon Rochester became the chief Flour City 
of the world. 


“Think of it!” folks said proudly. “We 
can thank the Erie Canal for that.” 

“Why?” boys and girls asked. 

“Well, the most important reason is 
that Rochester, at last, can send its flour and 
other products to markets in the east, such 
as Albany and New York. Before this, we 
had only the river to help us. So our products 
could go only north and south. Now, with the 
canal, we can send them east and west, too. 
We are very fortunate.” 

The freight boats were interesting to 
see, hut so were the packets. The packets 
were pretty and gaily painted. They had flat 
tops, and during the day people usually sat 
up there. Most packets served good meals. 
It was a popular way of traveling if one could 
spare the time. They were not comfortable 
to sleep on, though, so many taverns sprang 
up along the canal. 

A famous English writer, by the name 
of Charles Dickens, had this to say about 
packets. He stated that when he went below 
to go to bed he found some small hanging 
shelves. 
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A fast ride on the Rochester Railroad 


“I thought the shelves were for small 
books,” he said. “I was surprised and looked 
more closely. On each shelf was a tiny sheet 
and blanket. Then I began to understand 
that the passengers were the library and that 
they were going to be arranged on these 
shelves until morning.” 

Boys, especially, liked to watch the 
canal boats pull in. Every chance they got 
they would hurry down to the basins (har¬ 
bors) to watch them. 

Sometimes the hoys got a free ride. They 
would drop to the boat deck from one of the 
low canal bridges and ride to the next bridge 
or to the next stop. 

As a boat drew near one of these 
bridges, the captain would yell in a loud 
voice, “Bridge!” and everybody would duck. 
It was too had if they didn't! 

Traveling on a packet was pleasant, but 
it was slow. Canal boats, moving at the rate 


of four miles an hour, did not go places in 
a hurry. It took about two weeks to go from 
Rochester to New York. People who wanted 
to get there sooner went by stagecoach. 

Rochester children traded information 
with hoys and girls arriving from Europe. 
It was fun to hear news, but it was even more 
fun to tell news. It was exciting to show new¬ 
comers the spot where Sam Patch had made 
his daring jump, and to take them to see the 
new railroad. 

In 1832, the first railroad here had been 
completed. Starting at the eastern end of the 
aqueduct, the tracks ran north along Water 
Street, then out St. Paul Street to Carthage. 
This was a distance of about three miles. 

The Rochester Railroad was an impor¬ 
tant topic of conversation. Children heard 
people say, “At last we have a better way to 
connect our trade routes. Now we can ship 
things hack and forth more quickly between 
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the canal and the Carthage boat landing on 
the Genesee.” 

Boys and girls liked to travel on the 
train, which carried passengers as well as 
freight. But it was not like any train you see 
today. 

The cars, except the open ones for 
freight, were something like stagecoaches. 
They were pulled by horses. Everyone liked 
this smooth way of traveling. 

‘‘Just think, no bumps!” passengers 
said. They remembered their tiresome stage¬ 
coach rides over rough roads. 

“And think of the time we save,” others 
remarked, as the horsps trotted briskly along 
with the cars rolling Easily behind. 

People were beginning to realize more 
and more the importance of railroads both 
in shipping goods and in carrying passengers. 

Meanwhile, canal packets continued to 
bring people from countries far away in 
Europe. Here is part of a letter that Mr. 
Webb, an Englishman, wrote to his friends 
after he had arrived in Rochester: 

“October 26,1833 

“Dear Friends, 

“I’m happy to say we are all safe-landed 
in the land of Liberty after a long voyage. 
We set sail from London the 10th of May. 
We had a great many passengers on board, 
among them 68 children. 

“A great part of our voyage was very 
rough and cold. We came in sight of a light¬ 
house the last day of June about 40 miles 
away. All hearts were glad, I can tell you. 
We landed at New York the second of July. 

“We went on board a tow boat the sixth 
of July. It was towed up the Hudson River 
to Albany, a distance of 165 miles in 26 


hours. At Albany we put our luggage on 
board another boat that was drawn by horses 
up the Canal to Rochester, a distance of 275 
miles. 

“This journey took 4 V'Z days, traveling 
night and day at the low charge of a cent a 
mile. We landed at Rochester the 12th of 
July, and thankful we were to get in a house 
by ourselves once more. 

“Thank God I have my health. It’s an 
excellent country for young men and women. 
We are free, and one person is as good as 
another. We bow our heads to nothing and 
nobody except the Lord above and the canal 
bridges as we pass under. 

“If any one of you would like to come, 
do not start before March or April. The 
canals will not be thawed before May and it 
would be expensive traveling by land. 

“You cannot go to a better part of the 
country than this, for Rochester is a very 
prosperous place. It will be a fine city in a 
few years. Twenty years ago there were only 
8 or 10 houses on the ground. 

“The farmhouses remind me of olden 
times. In almost every one I see a spinning 
wheel to spin wool. They shear their own 
sheep and they wear it. They make their own 
candles and soap of the fat of the sheep. 

“I cannot give you any more informa¬ 
tion now because I haven’t much room left. 
I must end this with my love for Father, 
Sister, Brother, and all my relatives. I hope 
you are all as well and happy as I am at 
present. 

“From your affectionate 

“Joseph Webb” * 

* Adapted from the letter by Joseph Webb 
in Rochester History, Vol. 4, No. 2, April 1942, 
“Water Power City Overflow or Leaves from an 
Historian's Notebook” by Blake McKelvey. 
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Pleasant hours on a canal packet 


Although the people of Rochester were 
thankful that the canal went right through 
the village, there were some things they did 
not like. When a boat came in, the captain 
would blow loudly on a horn to announce 
its arrival. On weekdays this was all right; 
but when Sunday came, people did not want 
to hear it. 

“It’s altogether too noisy here,” folks 
said. “We should pass a law to keep them 
from making all that racket on Sunday.” 
They did, too! 

Other people thought that it was wrong 
for boats to operate at all on Sunday. Be¬ 
cause of this, some packet lines ran only six 
days a week. 


Then, too, the bridges in those days 
were low. Therefore, as boats came along, 
the bridges had to be lifted. This brought all 
traffic to a standstill. Having to wait for a 
4-mile-an-hour boat to move by made it quite 
a “stand.” 

Taken all in all, though, there were 
more good things to be said about the canal 
than bad. Most people realized this. And 
business was booming. 

The Erie Canal caused so many changes 
in such a short time that, only a few years 
later, there were 12,000 people living in 
Rochester. In a way the Erie Canal was like 
a magician, because it changed Rochester 
from a village into a city. This happened in 
1834. 
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ROCHESTER’S STORY 


PART FOUR 

A City Grows 


We look forward to this place at some distant 
day, as a strong city; strong, not merely in 
wealth and power, but in knowledge and 
goodness, an honor and a blessing to sister 
cities around, and the home of a great peo¬ 
ple, dependable and happy.* 


* Adapted from the words of the Editor of the first [Rochester] City Directory, 1827. 



CHAPTER I 


Sightseeing 


“It certainly is a lot different from the 
way it used to be around here,” early settlers 
said to one another. “You wouldn’t know it 
was the same place. Only twenty years ago 
this was just a forest settlement. Now look 
at it!” 

People did look. A well-known Amer¬ 
ican writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, wrote this 
after he had seen it: 

“The town had sprung up like a mush¬ 
room. The whole street was crowded with 
people, horses, stage-coaches, carriages, light 
wagons, and heavy ox-teams. They were all 
hurrying, trotting, rattling, and rumbling in 
a group that passed constantly. 

“Here a country wife was picking out a 
churn from several gayly-painted ones on 
the sunny sidewalk; there a farmer was sell¬ 
ing vegetables and fruit. A bell rang and 
judges, lawyers, and others hurried to their 
offices. 

“In short, everybody seemed to be there. 
All had something to do, and were doing it 
with all their might, except a few soldiers. I 
noticed one other idle man. He carried a 
rifle on his shoulder and a powder horn 


across his chest. He seemed to stare around 
him with wonder as if, while he was listening 
to the wind among the forest boughs, a city 
had suddenly appeared.” 

Visitors and new settlers, as they came 
into the young city, were interested to see the 
things they had been hearing about. People 
who lived here were glad to show them 
around. 

They pointed out the flour mills which 
made Rochester famous, and the Erie Canal 
with its never-ending stream of packets and 
freight boats. They took sight-seers to the 
east end of the aqueduct to see the Rochester 
Railroad. Then they showed them the City 
Market which, at that time, was on Front 
Street. 

“We’ll take you to the Post Office too, in 
the Reynolds Arcade,” visitors were told. 

“What is the Reynolds Arcade?” they 
sometimes asked. 

“It is one of our finest office buildings,” 
their guides answered. “It is named for one 
of our early settlers, Abelard Reynolds. He 
had a tavern and post office on this same 
spot back in 1812.” 
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“That is a fine building,” folks said 
when they saw it, “and large, too. Five stories 
high!” 

Not far away from the Reynolds Arcade 
they could see the large gold eagle over the 
doorway of the handsome Eagle Tavern. 

“On that very spot stood the cabin of 
our first settler,” guides remarked as they 
walked toward the tavern. 

“Really?” Listeners were astonished. 
“My, time certainly brings changes, doesn’t 
it? By the way, do you have any log cabins 
left?” 


“Yes, but only a few,” they were told. 
“We never did have as many as some towns 
because almost from the first we had a lum¬ 
ber mill here. Perhaps now you would like 
to take a look at some of the houses.” 

“We really didn’t expect to see such 
fine ones,” the visitors said after walking 
from one street to another. “After all, not 
too many years ago this was just a little set¬ 
tlement in the forest.” 

“You haven’t yet seen our best section,” 
guides informed them. “We’ll go up to the 
Third Ward. There you will see some beau- 
















tiful homes built by merchants and mill own¬ 
ers in our city.” 

A toard, is part of a city. Every city is 
divided into many such wards, each one hav¬ 
ing a number. Do you know in which ward 
you live? 

In a quiet, tree-shaded part of the Third 


Ward were impressive homes, some of wood, 
others of brick or stone. Because families 
were usually large, the houses were, too. 

“Rochester certainly has fine homes,” 
the newcomers said admiringly after they 
had finished their tour. “No wonder you are 
proud of them.” 



Si 

lyj 




JK, 


A Third Ward house, the Canipbell-Whittlesey, 
still standing today 
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CHAPTER II 


City Living in 1834 


An 1834 home 


















Homes 

The first settlers of Rochester appre¬ 
ciated more than anyone the changes they 
saw all around them. 

“Modern houses look a lot different 
from the little cabins we used to build in 
the clearings, don’t they?” they would say 
to one another. 

As people spent most of their spare time 
at home or in visiting their friends, their 
houses were built with this in mind. 

Almost every house had two living 
rooms, called parlors, next to each other. 
The parlor at the front of the house was not 
likely to he used except for company. The 
second, or hack parlor, was for everyday use. 
Then came the dining room, kitchen, pantry, 
and perhaps one other room such as a li¬ 
brary, bedroom, or place for weaving. The 
other bedrooms were on the second floor. 
On the third floor was a roomy attic with 
plenty of storage space. 

The rooms were large and pleasant. 
There were long windows reaching almost 
from the ceiling to the floor. A fireplace in 
each room provided heat when the weather 
grew cold. Light was supplied by candles 
placed in skillfully-made holders or in a 
beautiful, crystal center fixture, called a 
chandelier, which hung from the ceiling. 

By this time many things had been 
added to make homes pretty to look at as 
well as more comfortable. Lace curtains, 
brightly-colored carpets with large flower 
designs, and wall mirrors with wide gold 
frames made lovely settings for the furni¬ 
ture. Tables, chairs, desks, beds, and chests 
were often made of the finest pine, cherry, 
and mahogany, rubbed to a glossy finish. 


Many of these pieces were so well designed 
and well built that they are still being used 
today. Such furniture is highly prized and 
of great value. 


Food—1834 Variety 

The average house of 1834 was wisely 
planned and strongly made. It was, in addi¬ 
tion, a kind of supermarket because of the 
great supply of food stored away in the pan¬ 
try and cellar. 

Families still raised most of this food 
themselves. Vegetables such as potatoes, car¬ 
rots, corn, beans, squash, and cabbage were 
grown in large amounts. Many of them were 
saved for the winter months. Potatoes, cab¬ 
bage, carrots, and winter squash were stored 
in the cellar. Here it was cool enough to 
keep them for some time without spoiling. 
Corn was dried. This was done by hanging 
the ears in long strings. After the corn was 
dry, the kernels were scraped off and 
pounded into meal. Beans were canned or 
made into a kind of relish. 

Along with the vegetables were such 
fruits as apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
quinces, and grapes. Apples were stored in 
barrels in the cellar. Pears were canned. 
Peaches and cherries were canned, too, or 
used in making delicious preserves. Quinces 
and grapes were made into jelly. Grapes also 
were used to make preserves and grape juice. 

Added to all this were the popular jams 
made from berries, such as strawberry and 
raspberry. Do you have a favorite kind? 

All these colorful fruits and jams in 
dozens and dozens of jars made it a well- 
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Ready for winter; nobody will go hungry! 


stocked place indeed. It was one to make 
your mouth water. 

There was no lack of good meat, either, 
because people had the same kinds then as 
we have today. To preserve meat for use in 
the winter months, it was smoked and salted 
in very much the same manner as it had been 
in pioneer days. In this way, there was al¬ 
ways a ready supply of pork, ham, bacon, 
beef, and sausage. 

By this time, almost everyone had bake 
ovens for baking bread, cookies, pies, and 


other delicious foods. The ovens were built 
into the fireplace at the side, and were, more 
or less, constantly in use. As people in those 
days entertained often, plenty of food was 
needed not only for the family, but for com¬ 
pany as well. 

Clothing 

When it came to clothing and linens, 
each family still had the problem of provid- 
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ing its own. Spinning wheels and flax wheels 
had few, if any, idle moments. 

Busy fingers wove the cloth, cut it, and 
made it into clothes for each member of the 
family. Sometimes, if a family could afford 
it, a dressmaker was hired to come and do 
the sewing. If the family was a large one, 
the dressmaker might live right at the house 
for several weeks until all the clothes were 


made. Very often, a cobbler was hired in the 
same way to fashion the family's shoes in 
the home. 

At that time, it was the style for ladies 
to wear long, fancy dresses. This was true 
whether they were at home, at a party, or on 
a trip. They were probably used to such 
clothes, hut it must have been difficult to miss 
the mud puddles on a rainy day. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Hum of the City in 
Work and Play 


Work 

People pouring into the young city were 
interested in more than just sight-seeing. 
They wanted to know what kinds of work the 
place offered and what the chances were of 
getting a job. They listened carefully as citi¬ 
zens said proudly, “We have 21 flour mills 
now, and how many barrels of flour do you 
think they turn out in a year? Almost 
500,000!” 

“You don’t say! That’s an amazing 
number!” visitors exclaimed, much im¬ 
pressed. “You have other mills too, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” they were told, “there arc saw¬ 
mills and woolen mills besides. We also have 
shops which make shoes, furniture, carpets, 
and carriages. Many of the canal boats used 
on the Erie are built here, too. And, of 
course, we have the usual number of saddle 
and harness shops to take care of the city’s 
needs.” 


“It shouldn’t he too hard, then, to find 
a job,” newcomers said. Many found work 
at the places which had been mentioned to 
them. Some went into the different shops to 
learn the trades. In those early years, people 
did not learn those things at a school or fac¬ 
tory. If someone wanted to be a printer or 
a cobbler or a carpenter, he worked right 
along with the man who owned the shop. 
While working, he learned how the work was 
done. 

Many people decided not to stay in the 
city at all, hut instead took up farming 
nearby. Their farms helped to supply the 
additional grains, vegetables, and fruits 
which were needed by the ever-growing city. 


Playtime 

“Do you remember the magician who 
entertained us in Enos Stone’s kitchen back 
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A fancy party in 1834 


parents, “Will you bring me something from 
the party?” They more often than not got 
their wish, because some goody usually was 
slipped into a pocket to be brought home 
later. 

Not all parties were big and fancy. 
There were smaller, more simple ones, too. 
Sometimes a party was given for friends who 
were going away on a trip or coming back 
from one. To travel was an unusual experi¬ 
ence in those days, and it called for some sort 
of celebration. 

Do you ever play charades? That game 
was popular with both grown-ups and chil¬ 
dren, and they became quite expert at play¬ 
ing it. 


in 1816?” the first settlers would sometimes 
ask one another. 

At that time, you will recall, there were 
not many activities which took place outside 
the home. Even in 1834, the most common 
and the most popular form of entertainment 
was to be found in the “get-togethers” of 
families and friends. 

Everybody liked to go to parties; so it 
was a good thing everybody liked to give 
parties, too. These were often grand affairs. 
Dozens of candles cast flickering lights and 
shadows on polished furniture and beautiful 
dresses. The food at such times was always 
extra special. Children would say to their 
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Traveling entertainers continued to 
come to the city. Among them were singers, 
circus clowns, and lecturers (men who made 
speeches). They always had a good-sized 
audience, for people enjoyed different kinds 
of entertainment. 

Picnics, church suppers, and other 
church activities brought people together for 
good times, too. Even though long hours of 
work filled each day, families managed to 
find time to enjoy one another and their 
friends. 


Living Together 

There is an old saying which goes like 
this, “Many hands make light work.” Do you 
know what that means? Perhaps you have 
heard your mother or father say it at some 
time or other. It means that when people are 
helping one another, the job is easier for 
everyone. 

Boys and girls knew this as well as their 
parents. They saw how it worked out at home» 









and in the neighborhood. They had seen it 
in action during the building of the Erie 
Canal and the Rochester Railroad. Not a 
day passed without their understanding the 
importance of cooperation. 

The Golden Rule, which pioneer chil¬ 
dren had learned by heart, “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,” was 
well known to the children of 1834 also. Sad 
to say, it was not followed all the time any 
more than it is today. But it was a challenge 
just the same. 


People were helped by going to church. 
There were twelve churches in the city by 
this time. It was a big step from the first re¬ 
ligious services in Mr. Barnard's tailor shop 
only 21 years before. Do you remember the 
date? If you do not, just subtract 21 from 
1834, and you can find out easily. 

The churches, more than anything else, 
shaped people’s thoughts and actions. Many 
ideas about right and wrong were discussed. 
Later on, these ideas caused some exciting 
events, as you will see. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Lines of Travel 


“Isn’t it amazing how fast the city is 
growing?” folks would exclaim as newcomers 
continued to arrive. Some came from the 
New England and Southern states; and some 
came from Ireland, Germany, and other 
countries in Europe. Travelers poured into 
the city steadily, as many as 800 to 1,000 on 
a summer’s day. They kept all lines of trans¬ 
portation busy, especially the Erie Canal 
with its packet boats. 

The packets brought one load of pas¬ 
sengers after another. The coaches helped, 
too; but, of course, they could not carry as 


many people. Now and then, covered wagons 
loaded with families, household objects, and 
tools still lumbered through the city. 

In order to make even a short trip at 
that time, people had to think about the same 
two things we do today, time and expense. 
They had to compare different ways of trav¬ 
eling in order to find out how long the jour¬ 
ney would take and how much it would cost. 
Then, too, if a person liked one way of travel¬ 
ing better than another, that had soniething 
to do with the way he chose. Suppose we com¬ 
pare the following ways of travel. 


By Canal Packet 
Advantages 

smooth riding 
pleasant by day 
inexpensive (1^ a mile) 

Disadvantages 

slow (4 miles an hour, about 30 miles 
a day) 

low bridges to duck 
uncomfortable at night 


By Stagecoach 
Advantages 

fast (about 8 miles an hour, over 70 
miles a day) 

could take routes not covered by the 
canal 

Disadvantages 

humpy 

uncomfortable for long distances 
expensive (double the canal rate) 
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If canal packets traveled at the rate of 
4 miles an hour, why do you suppose that 
at the end of 12 hours they had not gone 
48 miles? 

Clue words—passengers, locks, horses. 

In spite of the fact that it cost more to 
travel by stagecoach, the coaches did a good 
business. You know why, don’t you? 

When it came to freight, however, it 
was a different matter. The Erie Canal, go¬ 
ing east and west, furnished the easiest, 
cheapest way of sending products from one 
place to another. Then, too, Rochester con¬ 
tinued to find it a valuable outlet for its great 
quantities of Hour. It is no wonder that the 
canal was constantly filled with boats. 


The Rochester Railroad was useful 
mainly for freight. It was not too important 
for passenger service, because it did not 
cover the main lines of travel. Nevertheless, 
it marked the beginning of a tremendous 
change which was to come soon. 

Perhaps you are wondering what people 
did when they wanted to get from one place 
to another right in the city itself. They 
walked! Near or far, it made no difference; 
feet did the job. If, for some reason or other, 
a person did want to ride, he hired a small 
horse-driven carriage called a hack. It served 
the same purpose as a taxi does today. There 
was, as yet, no public system of transporta¬ 
tion. 



The wonderful new engine 
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Steam 

In lhe fall of 1836 an exciting event 
brought crowds of people down to the canal. 
Rochester’s first steam railroad engine had 
arrived, and by boat! Everybody discussed it. 

“Will it really run all by itself? How?” 
people asked. 

“Yes,” the experts said, “this engine 
runs by steam which is made by burning 
wood in a special part of its machinery.” 

“Is this engine for the Rochester Rail¬ 
road?” some children questioned. 

“No, it will be used on a brand new 
railroad called The Tonawanda. This rail¬ 
road is much longer than the one to Carthage. 
It will connect Rochester with the village of 
Batavia, 34 miles west of here.” 

The new engine was the subject of many 
a discussion. Some people argued about it. 

“It won’t run,” they said, “not for long, 
anyway. It’s impossible to get up enough 
steam to move anything as heavy as an en¬ 
gine.” 

Others disagreed. “It will run all right. 
Wait and see,” they said. 

Everybody who possibly could do so 
went to look at this curious new engine. Its 
wheels were enormous. In front it had a tall, 
narrow smokestack. Toward the hack was a 


little place on each side for the engineers; 
but the engine had no cow-catcher, no bell, 
and no whistle. 

“Give me a horse,” some folks said 
when they saw it. 

“This will beat a horse any day,” an¬ 
swered those who were rooting for the en¬ 
gine. 

One day in May 1837, the steam engine 
stood ready for its first trip. A great crowd 
had gathered to see the new engine in action. 
The people gave a cheer as the engine puffed 
its way along the track. Slowly it picked up 
speed. At last it disappeared from sight. Two 
hours later, it arrived safely in Batavia. Can 
you figure out how fast the train went if it 
took two hours to travel 34 miles? 

“Well, the iron horse made it,” folks 
said proudly. “Now that’s really something.” 

Batavia was especially glad for this rail¬ 
road because the Erie Canal did not go 
through the village. Instead, the canal had 
been put through north of the village. Other 
towns, not on the Erie, helped build rail¬ 
roads. loo, all the way east to Albany. Later, 
a railroad extended to Buffalo. 

By 1842 it was possible to cross the 
whole state by train. It meant, though, 25 
hours of riding, and passengers had to change 
from one railroad to another. However, this 
way of traveling was quicker than any of the 
others. Here is a time chart. 


Indian Runner 
3 days 


To Cross New York State by 

Stagecoach Canal Packet Train 

4 days (3 days steady 9 days 1 day 

travel by fast coach) 
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Some people did not like the iron horse. 
Some were afraid of it, and not without 
reason. Great sparks from the wood-burning 
engine flew out the smokestack. Occasionally 
the sparks fell on people’s clothing and 
caused plenty of excitement. 

There were many citizens, though, who 
were able to appreciate the true value of the 


iron horse. These folks knew what it would 
mean some day to the whole country. 

“The trains will make a great difference 
in the future,” they said, and they were right. 

In 1853 the New York Central Rail¬ 
road, made up of seven different railroad 
lines, was formed. 
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CHAPTER V 


On the Home Front 


The years passed. As they always do, 
they brought many changes. Hard times, 
called depressions, hit the city more than 
once. 


1. Farmers began to raise more sheep 
and cattle. 

2. Large orchards were developed. 


It was very serious when the farmers 
raising wheat ran into difficulty. A blight, a 
disease which attacks plants, had settled on 
the wheatfields and ruined them. Not only 
the farmers suffered then, but also the mill¬ 
ers and all the mill workers. 

It affected others in the city too, such 
as the coopers who made barrels for the 
flour. When people do not have much money 
to spend, the store merchants find it harder 
to sell their supplies, and so it goes all down 
the line. Depressions, in one way or another, 
touch everybody. 

For awhile, in spite of the trouble, the 
city managed to keep its mills busy by bring¬ 
ing in wheat from farms in the west. Because 
of this, Rochester still kept its position as 
the leading Flour City. 

Little by little, however, other products 
became more important. Here is the way it 
happened. 



One company used this picture to advertise its 
seeds. 
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Lighting up 


3. Several nurseries (gardens for rais¬ 
ing young plants) were started. 

4. Rochester began to give special at¬ 
tention to the manufacture of shoes, 
clothing, perfume, tools, furniture, 
and other products. 

All these things were the result of plan¬ 
ning and hard work. The energy and lively 
spirit of many people helped the city to 
grow. As it grew, the city found more prob¬ 
lems to solve. 

“The pioneers had some things to fig¬ 
ure out, but so do we,” folks thought as they 
tackled the problems. All this called for 
much activity, and boys and girls watched 
with great interest. 

Here were the things to be done: 

1. Improve the streets. 

2. Dig wells and drain sewers. 

3. Put up new street lights. 

4. Organize a police force and some vol¬ 
unteer fire companies. 

The children were especially interested 
in the street lights. Up until now there had 
been only a few oil lamps scattered around 
the city, usually just at street corners. The 
light from these lamps was so dim that one 
day a stranger asked what the lights were 
there for. Someone with a funny bone said 
their purpose was to “guard late travelers 
from the danger of stumbling over the lamp 
posts!” 

The city realized that it was necessary 
to have more lights, and everyone looked 
forward to this improvement. 
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Strong Opinions 

In some sections in the early days of our 
country, large numbers of Negro people 
were held as slaves. This means that they 
were owned by other people just as property 
is owned. Many citizens objected to this and 
voted to do away with slavery in their states. 
New York State did this in 1817, hut it was 
not put into praptice until 1827. 

All through the years the slave question 
was a troublesome one. Some states approved 
of slavery, others did not. 

This subject was the cause of more than 
one argument. Rochester citizens listened, 
talked together, and formed opinions. Many 
a hoy and girl overheard snatches of con¬ 
versation like this. 

“Escaped slave.here. 

underground railway.Charlotte. . . 

.going to Canada.” 

A mystery of this kind should be 
cleared up, they thought. The best way was 
to ask questions about it. 

“Slaves want to be free just like other 
people,” the children were told. “Sometimes, 
they manage to get away from their owners 
and escape to a state which does not allow 
slavery. Many come here.” 

“Why do they go on to Canada, then?” 
was the next question. 

“Because there is a national law which 
says that slaves who escape must be returned 
to their owners. Many people believe this is 
wrong, so they do all they can to help slaves 
get away.” 

“Where is the underground railway?” 
children wanted to know. 


“It isn’t a real railroad at all,” grown¬ 
ups informed them. “It’s just another way 
of saying that slaves who come here are 
hidden and helped to escape.” 

There were several Rochester families 
whose homes formed a part of this railway. 
One of them was the family of William 
Bloss. Mr. Bloss was a good citizen who 
made it a habit to follow the laws of his 
country. However, he and many others 
heartily disapproved of slavery and of the 
law about returning slaves to their masters. 

One day Mr. Bloss called to his son, 
Joseph, and said that he wanted to show him 
something. “Follow me,” he said, and led 
the way to the woodshed of their house. 
There, in the half darkness, Joseph saw a 
frightened slave. 

“This woman has been beaten,” said 
Mr. Bloss in an angry tone. “Put your fin¬ 
gers on her back. Those ugly swellings were 
made by her master’s whip!” 

Joseph did as he was told. He was 
shocked and scared and sorry all at the same 
time. Suddenly he realized his father was 
talking to him. 

“I can be put in prison for six months 
and fined $1,000!” said Mr. Bloss in a voice 
Joseph never forgot. “Do you know why? 
The law says I must not give this woman 
food or help her in any way to escape. I 
shall not obey this law! And when there is 
another law like it in the land, you must not 
obey it either!” 

Not long after this Joseph heard his 
father say that the slave had been put on a 
boat hound for Canada. 

“She will be safe there,” he said with 
relief. 
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Understanding friends will help lier. 


Not all owners of slaves were cruel, by 
any means. Many of them treated their slaves 
kindly and well. But Mr. Bloss, and others 
like him, believed that freedom was some¬ 
thing which should belong to everybody. Be¬ 
cause of this, many good citizens would not 
obey a law which kept other human beings 
as slaves. 

For years the Bloss home, and several 
others in Rochester, sheltered runaway 
slaves and helped them to escape. 

As time went on, the subject of slavery 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of strong feelings. 
Some people thought slavery was all right. 
Then the others who wanted to do away with 
it found they had a real fight on their hands. 


They decided to pitch right in and do every¬ 
thing they could to bring about freedom for 
the Negro people. 

Many of Rochester’s citizens spent 
much time and effort in trying to elect men 
to office who would help in bringing this 
about. One of them was Myron Holley. Mr. 
Holley was a strong leader in the fight against 
slavery. He traveled from place to place 
making speeches and writing articles. Fi¬ 
nally, with his own money, he started a 
weekly newspaper, “The Rochester Free¬ 
man,” to carry his ideas and plans further. 
At last he even had to sell his home and farm 
to meet the cost of publishing his paper. Still 
he did not give up. When an important con- 
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vention was held, he wrote this to his friends: 
“I pray God to give your convention wisdom 
and strength in our good cause.” 

Not long after this Mr. Holley died. 
Over his grave in Mt. Hope Cemetery are 
printed these words, “To the memory of 
Myron Holley, the friend of the slave.” 

There were other freedom fighters also. 
One of the greatest of these was Frederick 
Douglass, an escaped slave. Some time after 
he had run away, several of his white friends 
paid a sum of money to his master to buy 
Mr. Douglass’ freedom. A little later he came 
to Rochester where he, too, worked with the 
Underground Railroad. 

Frederick Douglass found many people 
in Rochester who were anxious to help him . 
Some of them became his close friends. Later 
on when he wrote a book about his life he 


had this to say about two of them in par¬ 
ticular: 

“They were both friendly and brave. 
They never seemed to ask, ‘What will the 
world say?’ but walked straight forward in 
what they thought was right.” 

In the meantime, people had become 
more and more disturbed over the slavery- 
question. 

“Disobeying the law is not the answer,” 
folks said. “We must change the law itself 
when it is not a good one. And we must get 
rid of slavery altogether.” 

To bring this about took many long 
years, plus a terrible War Between the 
States. Abraham Lincoln was President of 
the United States at this time. When the war 
ended in 1865, freedom for the Negro people 
had been won. 



Statue of Frederick Douglass at Highland 
Park Bowl 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Flower City 


In the years just before the War Be¬ 
tween the States, Rochester had exchanged 
its title “The Flour City” for another one. 
The new title sounded the same as the old. 
But the difference in spelling showed that 
some important changes had taken place. 

Part of this change was brought about 
by cities farther west. Some of them had be¬ 
come Hour-milling centers, too. Rochester 
had competition now. It was no longer the 
leader in this field. At last The Flour City 
found a new name. 

Several occupations which, in the begin¬ 
ning, had started in a small way, had now 
grown into large, important industries. 
Among these w'ere the industries which 
manufactured clothing and shoes. 

The clothing industry, you remember, 
had started in 1812, when Rochester was just 
a little settlement in the clearing. Now it was 
a business which every year became more 
important. One of the reasons for its growth 
was that its workers, many of them from 
other countries, were skillful at cutting and 
sewing. It grew, too, because there was a 
greater demand now for ready-made clothes, 
chiefly men’s suits. 


“Couldn’t we call this Suit City?” some 
people asked. 



The Kenyon Hat and Fur Co. advertisement 
This company sold line hats and furs. 
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“Or Shoe City?” others suggested, 
thinking of the many places which turned 
out shoes. It is no wonder they mentioned 
it. The manufacture of shoes had been given 
a big boost by a man named Jesse W. Hatch. 
Mr. Hatch was the first one to use a sewing 
machine which could sew leather. This was 
much faster than doing the work by hand. 
In a very short time shoe manufacturing be¬ 
came one of the largest industries in the city. 

By this time the many nurseries around 
the city had grown in number. The first seed 
business, started by Abelard Reynolds’ son, 
William, in 1834, had been followed by 
many others. Men interested in growing 
flowers and trees found the climate and rich 
soil just right for this purpose. 

Two of these men were George Ellwan- 
ger and Patrick Barry, whose nursery be¬ 
came one of the largest in the country. 

As the years passed, other seed farms 
sprang up around the city. Their gardens 
extended in all directions. Row upon row of 
flowers, including thousands of tulips, made 
a ground carpet of gorgeous color. 

The nurserymen who owned these 
farms worked hard. They grew thousands of 
plants and developed new ones. To make 
Rochester more beautiful they planted trees 
along the streets. 

People far and wide heard about all 
this. The demand for seeds and plants was 
great. The Erie Canal and the railroads 
were a great help in transporting these prod¬ 
ucts to distant places. 

In time the nurseries became famous. 
People began to call Rochester “The Flower 
City,” and in this way the city received its 
new name. 


New Trails for Old 

Have you ever lived in one neighbor¬ 
hood long enough to see it change in any 
way? 

Have you seen: 

1. fields or woods disappear? 

2. a new street put through? 

3. houses go up? 

4. a new church built? 

5. work begun on a new school? 

6. a shopping center started ? 

7. street lights installed? 

If you have, you can appreciate what a 
difference these things make. However, big 
as they are, there are others which change 
people’s way of life in general. Can you think 
what some of them might be? 

In 1855, there were 43,877 persons liv¬ 
ing in Rochester. The years between 1855 
and 1900 brought amazing and wonderful 
events, one after another. 

As the city grew, it pushed outward, 
and now some people lived so far away that 
it was hard to walk to work. Some sort of 
public transportation was necessary. 

The problem was met in 1860 by putting 
in street cars. The cars, which looked a little 
like those on a train, ran on tracks and were 
pulled by horses. 

The cars ran about every fifteen minutes 
during the day. The fare was five cents for 
grown-ups and for children over five years 
old. There was no charge for children under 
five. 

As time went on, there were more and 
more of these cars. They were not very 
speedy, but eventually they got there. In the 
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The horse car 


winter when the tracks were covered with 
snow, the passengers rode in sleighs. Al¬ 
though the sleighs had roofs, they were open 
at the side, so people had to dress in warm 
clothes for such a chilly ride. 

Other events occurred which, little by 
little, brought about sweeping changes in 
city life. They made for excited conversa¬ 
tions. 

“Think of it! Gas lights! How much 
better than candlelight and our old oil 
lamps!” 

“Isn’t the invention of the telegraph a 
wonderful thing? Imagine being able to send 
a message over ivires!” 


“Coal for heating! That means that 
sometime I won’t have to bother bringing 
in wood any more.” 

Still later, between 1880 and 1890: 

“Electric lights! We’ve come a long way 
since the early days.” 

“I think the telephones are just as 
wonderful. It seems like magic that two 
people can talk together even when they 
are miles apart. It really is hard to believe.” 

“Automobiles! What next! I wouldn’t 
ride in one for anything. Why, those things 
are positively dangerous! I’ll stick to a horse 
and carriage.” 
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These great improvements, as time went 
on, affected the whole country. No longer 
were communities completely separated 
from one another because of distance. Bridg¬ 
ing the miles between were the telephone 
and telegraph systems and the faster lines 
of transportation, the railroads. Surely and 
steadily, the country was being drawn closer 
together. 


Third Ward Doings 

Do you remember the Third Ward 
which you read about earlier? One of the 
first automobiles was built by Mr. George 
B. Selden, a citizen of that same Third 
Ward. 

Third Warders, as the people in that 
part of town were called, were proud of Mr. 
Selden, but they were shocked at the speed 
of the automobile. It traveled about ten to 
fifteen miles an hour, which, compared with 
horses, was pretty fast. This made the auto 
unpopular for quite awhile, although some 
people liked this strange “horseless carriage” 
as it was called. Here and there, in the Third 
Ward, were families which owned one. 

Children, of course, were quite excited 
over this new invention. The boys, especially, 
looked forward to the time when they would 
be able to drive. 

One night the son of a Third Ward 
family decided to take the family car and 
give his friends a ride. This was really living, 
he thought, as he collected them all and 
proudly drove to Charlotte. His friends were 
very much impressed with this wonderful 
automobile and wished they could drive one, 
too. 


All went well until it was time to return. 
Then something went wrong. The young 
driver became worried. Try as he might, he 
could not get the gears out of reverse! Feel¬ 
ing terribly embarrassed, he had to back up 
the whole distance to town! It was possible 
to do this because there was not much traffic 
in those days, and few, if any, other cars 
on the road. 

Another favorite tale that went around 
told about the cat who became a prisoner. 
This was the story. A certain cat lived in a 
beautiful mansion which belonged to the 
Whittlesey family. Across the front of the 
mansion were tall, white columns which ex¬ 
tended all the way from the porch to the 
attic. 

The attic was a wonderful place. It was 
filled with all sorts of treasures, and the chil¬ 
dren, plus the cat, loved to play up there. 
Only one thing they had to he careful about. 
The floor was built out over the columns or 
pillars in front, which were hollow, and the 



A Selden automobile 
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This will get the cat! 

holes at the top were not completely cov¬ 
ered over. 

“Do not go in that part of the attic or 
you will land on your heads in a street in 
China,” the children told their friends as 
they started up the stairs. 

The attic was a huge one, and hoys and 
girls had plenty of room to play without 
using that section. Trunks and boxes were 
grand for playing house or making a fort, 
and the cat scampered right along with the 
children. 

One day the cat disappeared. The whole 
day passed without a sign of her. That eve¬ 
ning as the family sat on the front porch, 
they heard a sad meow. It sounded close hy. 


Everyone began to search first the porch, 
then the yard, and then the whole neighbor¬ 
hood. But no pussy could they find. Every 
time anybody went near the Whittlesey 
porch the meow sounded louder. 

“You know what? I think the cat is 
inside one of the columns,” someone said. 

The family hurried to the attic and 
listened carefully. Sure enough, loud, un¬ 
happy meows came from the bottom of one 
of the pillars. 

Mr. Whittlesey had a bright idea. “Let’s 
put a bowl of milk and some catnip in a 
basket,” he said. “Then we’ll tie a rope on 
me handle and let it down to the cat. When 
she jumps into the basket we can pull her 
up.” 

Down, down went the basket until it 
reached the bottom. Everybody waited. 

Finally someone asked anxiously, “Isn’t 
the cat in the basket yet?” 

“No,” said Mr. Whittlesey as he went 
on fishing. 

This went on for some time. At last Mr. 
Whittlesey said, “It’s no use. We’ll have to 
wait until tomorrow. Then we’ll get the 
carpenter.” 

“The cat’s a prisoner all right,” the 
children said. 

The next morning the carpenter came. 
He cut a nice little door in the bottom of 
the column, and out walked a scared, dust) 
pussy. After this the Whittlesey house was 
called “Caterpillar House.” 

You may see this house for yourself if 
you want to because it is still standing today. 
It was bought by the Society for the Preser¬ 
vation of Landmarks in Western New York, 
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Highland Park with itB pavilion huilt for the 
children of Rochester 


which means that it will be kept as an im¬ 
portant reminder of the past. The house is 
located at the corner of Fitzhugh and Troup 
Streets. 


A Gift for Everyone 

In 1888 the city gave its citizens a pres¬ 
ent which they had been wanting for a long 
time, a city park. It did not look anything 
like one because up to the time the city 
bought it, the land had been used for farm¬ 
ing. But a start had been made, and this piece 
of land became Genesee Valley Park. It was 
the beginning of the Rochester Park System. 


Another gift of land to be used as a park 
came from the Ellwanger-Barry Nursery 
Company. This fine area, with additional 
land, forms Highland Park today. 

Later, other parks were added to the 
system. They were Seneca Park, Durand- 
Gastman, Maplewood, and Ontario Beach 
Park. 

Each one of these well-known parks is 
popular in its own right. Genesee Valley is 
one of the largest. It has two golf courses, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds, large picnic 
grounds, and two outdoor skating rinks. 

Highland Park is well known through¬ 
out the country! It is noted for its evergreens 
and beautiful flowers, especially the lilacs. 













There are 1500 bushes with 500 dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lilacs. When they are in 
bloom, people from all over New York State 
and from many other places come to see 
them. 

Here is a little poem that was written 
about Highland Park awhile ago. 

Highland Park 

Highland Park is a dream come true, 

A dream from the minds of men 
Who worked with God: With sun, and dew. 
With earth, and rain, and things that grew 
And forces beyond our ken.* 

Melissa E. Bingeman 

Seneca Park, with its old Indian trails, 
is well named. For many years, boys and 
girls found arrowheads as they wandered 
along the paths. This park has a small lake. 


picnic grounds, and a fine zoo which attracts 
many people every day. 

Durand-Eastman Park came into the 
Park System at a later date. It was given to 
the city by Dr. Henry Durand and Mr. 
George Eastman. This magnificent park 
along the shore of Lake Ontario has rolling 
hills, stately trees (including an unusual col¬ 
lection of evergreens), fine hiking trails, 
artificial lakes, picnic grounds, a golf course, 
and a zoo. 

Ontario Beach Park, also on the lake, 
was added still later, as was Maplewood. 
Ontario has a beautiful sandy bathing beach, 
and Maplewood is known for its wonderful 
rose garden. In it are more than 5,000 plants. 
Have you ever seen them? 

Through the years, thousands of people 
have enjoyed these splendid parks, even as 
they do today. 


* knowledge 
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CHAPTER VII 



You probably have heard it said that 
“Time never stands still.” No part of the 
world where people live stands still either. 
In some way or other, changes come to every 
section, even as they come to every person. 

By 1900, Rochester’s sky-line * looked 
very different from the way it had in the 
beginning. Many church spires and tall 
buildings gave the city a grown-up look now. 

Important new industries had devel¬ 
oped. Here are a few of them and a list of 
the things they produced: 

Eastman Kodak Co.—all kinds of 
photographic equipment 

The Taylor Instrument Co.—many 
kinds of thermometers 

Bausch and Lomh—optical products 

Gleason Co.—gears 

The story of how these industries 
started would make an interesting book all 
by itself. Here is a short account of just one. 

The first camera was made by Mr. 
George Eastman. It was such a wonderful 

* sky-line—the outline of buildings against 
the sky 


Changing Sky-Line 


Important Rochester products 
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Rochester Centennial Pageant. You know what this scene is about, don't you? 


thing to own and so easy to use that cameras 
became very popular. Soon a bigger factory 
had to be built. As the years passed, this 
great business grew larger and larger. 

The city could boast about many other 
things of importance besides its industries. 
It had a fine school system and one of the 
best park systems in the country. It had 
a splendid public health program which 
carried on a successful fight against impure 
milk and other impure foods. 

Other changes, too, came about. Among 
them were steam boats on the canal and 
electric street cars. Railroads grew in num¬ 
ber and usefulness. This made the Erie 
Canal less important, especially for passen¬ 


ger service. Finally, our present Barge Canal 
took the place of the old Erie, although the 
Barge was not put through the city. 

Now the needs of the city and its citi¬ 
zens were no longer the same as they had 
been in the past. Then, long hours of work 
were necessary to do just the everyday tasks. 
People now had more free time, and they 
began to use it in new ways. They turned for 
their amusement to theaters, dances, base¬ 
ball, boating, golf, tennis, and basketball. 
The addition of a public library system and 
the Municipal Museum of Arts and Sciences 
filled other big needs. As the years passed, 
all of these things grew more and more im¬ 
portant. 
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Looking Back and Ahead 

In 1934, one hundred years after 
Rochester’s first birthday, the city had a 
great celebration, called a Centennial. The 
word centennial means “taking place once 
in a hundred years.” 

For many weeks Rochester celebrated 
this unusual event. There were special con¬ 
certs and speeches. A wonderful exhibit 
showed the products of leading industries. 
Added to that display were two special ex¬ 
hibits which attracted much attention. One 
was a setting of Rochester as it had looked 
in 1834. The other was a flour mill to remind 
people of the mills which had first made 
Rochester famous. And finally, the Centen¬ 
nial featured a marvelous play which told 
the whole story of Rochester from the begin- 
ing. Even Sam Patch (remember him?) was 
not left out. In every way possible, the city 
tried to bring to its citizens the story of its 
past. 


In a speech in the Eastman Theater 
during the Centennial, Dr. Rush Rhees, the 
President of the University of Rochester, 
said, “We have a long way still to go. We 
have a great opportunity given by those who 
have gone before us.” 

As their part in the Centennial, boys 
and girls in the city schools were asked what 
they thought of Rochester’s story. Here is 
what some of them said: 

“A man cannot be taught to love his 
city unless he knows its past.” 

“When people see what Rochester was 
like years ago, it makes them realize that it 
takes cooperation to change and improve a 
city.” 

“The Centennial showed us the wisdom 
and courage of the early settlers. They car¬ 
ried on through many difficulties, that we 
might enjoy the advantages we have today. 
And as they planned for the future of our 
city, so should we.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Going Ahead 


The years passed swiftly. Some of them 
were war years. But people carried on 
through had times as well as good. Roch¬ 


ester’s sky-line continued to change. It 
changed through the years right up to the 
way it is now! 



A present-day house 
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LAKE. ONTARIO 



Map of Rochester 


Single houses, double houses, and tall 
apartments have appeared. 

Small markets, large stores, super¬ 
markets, and shopping centers supply ever¬ 
growing numbers of people with food and 
clothing. Many of these things come from 
all over the world. 

The work of the city goes on in store, 
factory, office, museum, art gallery, govern¬ 
ment office, and countless other places. 

The same great industries mentioned 
earlier still turn out their fine products for 
use at home and abroad. In addition, there 
are others. Now the city has more than 


800 factories. Here are just a few of their 
products: 

1. auto parts 

2. buttons 

3. candy 

4. electric appliances 

5. foods 

6. machinery 

7. office supplies 

8. paper boxes 

9. railway signals 

10. shoes 
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The New York Stale Thruway—Do you see the Barge 
Canal and the New York Central Railroad, too? 


Today, Rochester is the leader in photo¬ 
graphic and optical products. Eastman 
Kodak, Bausch and Lomb, and Taylor In¬ 
strument Companies have become the larg¬ 
est of their kinds in the world. 

Sometimes Rochester has been called 
“The Kodak City,” as well as “The Flower 
City.” Now it has still another name, “City 
of Quality Products,” which means excellent 
products. 

This is true not only of the items it 
manufactures, but also of other things. This 
name has been used to describe its parks, 
schools, libraries, museums, and its music 
education. 


Do you remember the little village band 
of 1817? From that small beginning, Roch¬ 
ester has become a city famous for its fine 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Eastman School 
of Music. Rochester schools have orchestras, 
too, because many boys and girls play musi¬ 
cal instruments. Then, too, children who 
might find it difficult to buy a musical instru¬ 
ment are able to rent one instead. George 
Eastman made this possible. 

With more free time than ever before, 
people use it in many ways. Besides the ac¬ 
tivities which the past has brought to them, 
other pleasures have been provided as a 
result of motion pictures, radio, and tele¬ 
vision. 
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Routes across New York State today which go 
through the Mohawk Trail 


To keep the citizens of Rochester well 
informed, eight newspapers supply the city 
with news. Which one do you read at your 
house? 

Churches have multiplied in number 
many times since 1834, and it is still as neces¬ 
sary to follow the Golden Rule today as it 
ever was. The peace and well-being of the 
world depend upon it. 

As for transportation—what changes 
have come about! Early stagecoach roads 
have given way to modern streets and high¬ 
ways, beautifully paved, which sweep in and 
out of the city to join other thoroughfares. 

Instead of stagecoaches, canal packets, 
and horsecars, there are: 


1. Three bus lines with buses leaving 
every hour of the day 

2. The New York Central Railroad 
trains—more than 25 arriving daily 

3. Three airlines—more than 50 regu¬ 
lar flights each day 

4. City buses 

5. Automobiles 

The Mohawk Trail still proves its use¬ 
fulness. Now, along with the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad and the Barge Canal, the gleam¬ 
ing Thruway stretches across the state over 
the once-quiet Indian path. 

Here are past ways of travel compared 
with those of today: 
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To Cross New York State in 1842 
by 


Indian Runner 
3 days 


Stagecoach 
4 days (sometimes 3) 


Canal Packet 
9 days 


Train 
1 day 


To Cross New York State in 1960 
by 


/V. Y. Central Train 

4 hours, 50 minutes 


Bus 

5 hours, 50 minutes 


Automobile 

about 5 hours 


Plane 

1 hour, 55 minutes 


New discoveries in science have opened 
up a whole new field of possibilities in space 
travel. Isn’t all of this quite exciting? If you 
have ever watched a Sputnik or an Explorer 
you will realize that wonderful things are 
still to come. But the best things cannot come 
without great people, and that means good 
people. Good people, in turn, think of other 
people, and that makes for a happy situation. 

And now is Rochester’s Story finished? 
No, indeed! A city is always changing. It was 
different for your parents and grandparents 
than it is for you. It will be still different in 
days to come. And if the changes are to be 
good ones, and people are to he happy, good 
forces must he at work all the time. 

The things which make people happy 
inside today are the same which through the 
years have made all people happy. No, not 
the kind of homes they have or the things 
they own; not the activities which entertain 
them; nor how easily they can get from one 
place to another. These are all important, 


and they all help in their own way. But even 
these are not the greatest things. 

If we are going to talk about the greatest 
things of all, we will want to talk about 
freedom. 

Freedom is so important that over and 
over again, in order to have it, people have 
been willing to go through great danger and 
to endure severe hardships. They have even 
been willing to die for it. 

Wisdom is one of the most important 
things, too. Without it, nothing of value 
could be done. Just to know something is 
not enough. It is necessary to know how to 
use what we know in order to make things 
come out right. 

Another one of the greatest things is 
courage, and it is not just the kind which 
causes people to do a brave deed in times of 
danger. There is also another kind of courage 
which helps a person to tell the truth when 
to tell a lie would be easier. The world has 
moved forward by courage. 
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Still another is willingness to work hard 
and to do a job honestly and well. No one is 
proud of careless work, least of all the one 
who does it. Everything goes better when 
there are good, faithful workers. 

Most of all, the world has been helped 
by kindness. It is a better place to live today 
because, all through the years, there have 
been human beings who loved and helped 
one another. 

There can he no happiness or peace in 
a home without these two things, love and 
kindness. There can be no happiness or 
peace in the world without them, either. 

That is why each person is important. 
What each one thinks and does is important 
to others. 

Someone has said that a city is no better 
than the people who live in it. You can 
understand this, can't you, for without peo¬ 
ple there would be no city; and without good 
people there could not be a good city. Here 
is a little poem which says this very well. 

Rochester will grow yet stronger and more 
beautiful 

If willing hands and hearts will help, 

Man’s, woman’s, child’s. 

A city grows, a nation grows, 

To make a ring of friendship round the 
world. 


Rochester’s Story in a Poem 

Gaskosago 

In the quiet of the forest 
By the rushing waterfall, 

Shaded trails and roaming footsteps. 
Echoes of a hunter’s call. 

Gaskosago. 

’Mid the sound of settler’s axe 
Ringing in the woodland clear. 

Rumbling oxcart, covered wagon 
Winding through the forest drear, 
Gaskosago. 

Near the river swiftly flowing. 

Humming mill and houses few, 

Here a bridge across the river. 

Now a village comes in view. 

Gaskosago. 

'Neath the blue sky overhead. 

Church spires and the hum of trade, 
Crowded waterway to westward 
Bringing change the years have made. 
Gaskosago. 

Gone the forest by the river, 

Gone the trails of yesterday. 

Now a city great and mighty 
Builds its towers along the way. 

Gaskosago. 

On a hill above the city. 

Changes made by time, you’ll see. 

Gifts from by-gone years to strengthen 
What the future is to be. 

Gaskosago. 

Evelyn L. Moore 
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